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The most practical music system known 


By Prof. B. Jepson, Director of Music in the Public Schools ot New 
Haven, Conn., for twenty-five years. 


A progressive series of music lessons embracing an entire course, from 
the first year of music stidy to the highest class of the high school. It 
embodies the best results of a long and valuable experience in school 
work, Its aim is to teach children not only how to sing but also to make 
them readers of music. Its plan is to present one idea at a tim2, and to 
elaborate that well before proceeding to the next. In connection with 
each chapter, explanatory notes are given setting forth exactly what the 
teacher is to do. 

This system is most economical because (1) It consists of four books 
only. (2) It requires no charts. (3) It can be taught by the regular class 
teachers, so that the expense of a special instructor is dispensed with. 

It is ’ productive of the very best results, and wherever the system is 
ee a fair trial as in New York City, New Haven, Copn., Bridgeport, 

nn., Hartford, Conn., New London, Conn., Troy, N. Y., &c.. all the 
pupils read and sing at sight independently. In the city of New Haven, 
where Prof. Jepson teaches in the public schvols, his pupils, taken from 
any part of the city, sing oratorios and other classical music with the 
ease and certainty of trained choristers. 

The series was recently adopted at Toledo, Ohio: Pottsville, Pa. 
Phoenixville, Pa.; and Passaic, N. J., and has been in continued eal 
successful use in a large number of the most important places in the 
United States. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF: 


Book 1 68 pages. - 30 cents. | Book III. 161 pages. ~ 50 cents, 
Book II, 8 pages. - 35 cents. Book 1V. 196 pages. - 75 cents, 
Specimen copies wil be mailed to any address on receipt of prwe. Correspondence 


in reference to the examination and introduction of this must successful series of music 
books is cordially invited. 
New York 


Cincinnati American Book Company 
Chicago . 


University Publishing Company's 


POPULAR 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Holmes’ New Readers, 
Davis’ Reading Books, 
Lippincott’s Readers, 
Maury’s Geographies, 
Maury’s Revised Physical Geography. 
Venable’s New Arithmetics, 
Venable’s Algebras, 
Venable’s Geometry, 
Sanford’s Arithmetics, 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
|\Garentan Dictionary, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Books, 
Knoflach’s German Simplified, 
| Etc., Etc , Etc. 


Correspondence invited from Teachers and School Officers. 

























_ Favorable terms for introduction and supply. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING (CO, 


| 66 and J Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





A SUCCESS FROM THE FIRST, 


AND STILL GAINING IN POPULARITY. 


By the above we mean The Normal Music Course by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hott. Nothing is able to stop its 
onward march! The test of -xperience and critical observation in the schools has won for it the confidence of all. The most 
progressive musicians and educators, the country over, have laid aside their doubts, if they ever had any, and now heartily 


indorse it. 


The Normal Music Course is the only series published in America, which completely provides for the needs of a full 
and exhaustive course in vocal music. At the same time it is the only series from which a logical, sensible, satisfactory, and 
inexpensive brief course can be selected. Schools desiring « thorough and genuinely pedagogical system of music instruction, 
employing the choicest musical composition, will find it embodied in this music course. Consult the best music teachers any- 


where. 


In the face of the strongest competition, The Normal Music Course has very recently been officially adopted by Somer- 
ville. Mass.; Trenton, N. J.; Reading, Pa.; Council Bluffs, lowa ; and by numerous other cities and towns. 


For full information concerning this series, and for knowledge of several other popular text-books, address the publishers 


6H , BOSTON. 22-124 W A , I oO. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO.,; 3, cast i7th Street, NEW YORK. 1028 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Don’t forget your pencil. 
Don’t forget that a good pencil is 


Don’t forget that pencils are made 
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Don’t forget that you are an Amer-|does not keep Dixon's pencils, samples & 
| DON T FORGET. ican in America. i 
Don’t forget that we can produce| YoU on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 
pencils quite as good as foreigners. Don’t forget that you should mention 


Don’t forget that Dixon’s “ American 
Graphite” pencils are made in America 
cheaper than a poor one. and by Americans and for Americans. 


Don’t forget that Dixon’s pencils are! pencils made. 


worth double the money will be sent f 








THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL when you 
send for the samples. 

Don’t forget that Dixon's pencils have 
smoother and tougher leads than any 











in different degrees of hardness. used in more schools and colleges than DON’T FORGET YOUR | 
Don’t forget that different paper re-| any other pencils. 
quire different pencils. Don’t forget that ‘if your stationer D I XO N . 
JOSEPH DIXON pth ce CO., JERSEY CITY, N. rt 
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ANDREWS M’F'C CO., 
Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 


ANDREWS’ 
Glotes, Tellu- 
clans, Maps, 
Charts, of all 


boards, Dust- 
os Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Issued.—New and Large Senes AN-,; 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS, 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicarc 





Manitowoc MTg. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
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OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 







ttt netmcine SCHOOL DESK. 


prices before panes your 
order. Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desk warranted for 10 
years actual] usein School-Room. 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
‘est for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 
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THE MOST DURABLE. 





Bimgle Case, No.1, - - - = $70.00 
Double Case, “ 2,- - -+- + = 85.00 
New Special, “* 2 - - - «= 100.00 


For account of speea contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati,O. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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A simple, practical and 


every-day use. 

It makes copies of iting, Drawing, 
Music, etc. copies of one pewriter Letter. 
Recommended by over 60,000 use nd for circular and 

k. 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
82 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
117 So. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.,| 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SDNEY, 


OHO. 


MANOPACTIRERS OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


The Best in the Worla 


— by more 
schools and acade- 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2 000,000 in daily use. 
Every Desk war- 
. ranted for ten years. 

Prices, terms and complete descriptive catalogue of 
all kinds of School Furniture and Supplies, furnished 
on application. Agents Wanted. 


d 
A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 
Over 90.000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted by the U. S. Government. Complete Catalogue. 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
44 East 14th St., New York, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wnitefor Catalorues. 


afford to be without 
ultiple Copying Device ? 


“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” 


iU-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No hani washi no t 
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Cheapest, simplest and best _— 

Neadquarters for all Manifolding Devices 
Cireulars free of 


C., BENSINGE® & CO., 361 Dey 8t., New York- 


Principal supplies to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of du ing apparatus. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. Frst-class 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Un- 
prejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines sold 
on monthly payments. Condition and title guaran- 
teed. Any instrument manufactured shi » privilege 
toexamine. EXCHANGING A SPECIA . 
tion book and packing box free. Wholesale prices to 
— Two (2% pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 
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Typewriter ) 31 Broadway, New York. 
Headquarters ; § 29 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


MANIKINS. T have on hand some 


slightly damaged mani- 
kins that I will sell at 60 


MPANDARD GOVE 


Survey Maps of the U. 8., last edition, and abso- 
lutely necessary for reference in schools. A fine 
geared Orrery and Tellu:jsan slightly damaged, 
but will be put in good order, are here for sale. 
Andrew’s list price is $25.00, these are for sale at 
60 per cent we re o—— - an —. 
~ make a specialty of, and carviny 
SLOJD tools this new method, in fact, I 
purpose keeping up with the times in all educe- 
t'onal supphes, and wil: furnish anything wanted. 
if you want Outline Ma do not torget the 
vargains [ offer in recent advertisements. 


W. B. HARISON, 3 Bast 14th St., N.Y. 


The only renewable black board Eraser in the 
market is the “ Peerless,”"—new felts easily ad- 
justed when old are worn out. Sample, by mail, 
10 cents. 





THE “ORION” DESK. 





PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 
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SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E, 14th 8t.,N.¥. 1124 Arch St., PHILA. 


The National School Furnishing Co.’s 


NEW HAND POWER DYNAMO 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


, SEND FOR CIKCULAR. 
Valveless Air Pumps, Static Electrical Machines. 
Solar Microscopes and Projection Apparatus of all 
kinds. Electrical Test Instruments. Fine Balances 
and Weights. Telescopes. A New Distance Thermom- 
eter, Etc., Etc. Science Dept.—6 Catalogues. 


Correspondence and SPECIAL NET prices on any arti- 
cle required in your work. Correspondence invited. 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 


WwW, “th St., near *th Ave., NEW YORK, 


ERFECT 








Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 


OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 
All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular. 


for ten days, for $1.7 Se 


‘The Perfect Pencil Pointer Compan, 
aos Mippie Street, PorTLanp, Mainr 











ESTERBROOKS PENS 





LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 


128-333-444. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


2° for Cremer. Mere VY ary 


at IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 


Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 


PRICE $18.00. 


| Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAs. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
21 S. Water St., ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
So - publishers of the SCHOOL JOURN A! 

would esteem it a favor if names «f 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be:likely to be interested, are sent 


them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 


Lchaustion 
Horsford's heid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and _ in. 
creasing the capacity for 
labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

** Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. 8. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

‘““A remedy of great service in many 
form of exhaustion.” 
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Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
‘*Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 














All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 
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Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ 
| Medical Standard, Chicago. 





Sent prepaid io any responsible business house on tria | 


| «It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila 


“‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.” 
Christine Terhune Herricn. 
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| 25 Cents. All Druggists, or 


PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y- 
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‘THIS aumaber of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is devoted 

in a large measure to Primary Ideas and 
Primary Methods of Education. This addition to 
the other many valuable features of the paper will 
certainly commend it to a wider circle of readers. 
There are primary teachers who want the breadth 
aad scope of thought in THe JouRNAL, and also 
specific articles relating to the special work before 
them. (2) There are principals of schools who must 
have the whole field before them; these usually 
have a far better knowledge of methods for the 
higher than for the lower departments. (3) There 
are superintendents of cities and counties who must 
meet large classes of primary teachers and discuss 
methods with them; the genius of these times 
demands this. All of these classes will welcome the 
lurge additional amount of fresh and valuable ma- 
terial pertaining to primary teaching that will 
appear monthly in THe JourNAL. Primary teach- 
ing is not wholly in the low depths it once was: 
the primary teacher is of much more consequence 
at present, for she is not the person she;was once. 
AS was remarked at the late meeting of the Ohio 
state association “A great advance in methods 
of teaching is noticeable in the primary schools;” it 
was added, “but this has not yet reached the 
high schools.” The primary schorls are to-day the 


Without debated to give reasons o ter the fact, it 
may be added that the advancing movement is 
certain to goon. We know but little of education, 
if the truth isspoken; we are in a condition, how- 
ever, to know a good deal because there‘is a willirg- 
ness to learn. 
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T WO years ago a plan was made for “ all-around 

teaching.” The field to be explored was divided 
into eight great departments; three for expression 
—Doing, Language, Numbers; five for Observation 
and Investigation—Self, People, Things, Earth, 
Ethics. Two of these were discussed each week, 
so that during the year there were substantially, 
twelve pages of Doing, twelve in Language and so 
on. That is, about 36,000 words were devoted to 
discussing these eight subjects. A book of 36,006 
words sells ordinarly for not less than twenty-five 
cents. So that twelve books worth not less than 
twenty-five cents each were furnished during the 
past year to the readers of THE JOURNAL, on school- 
room ideas, suggestions and plans, all fresh, and 
original; most of them of the very highest merit. 
During the school year just now opening the 
same plan will be followed,-—it is a plan for all- 
around teaching—the need of the hour. In this 
effort to break away from the traditions of the 
school-room the matter will be “constructive and 
not destructive.” The teaching of the past given in 
the light of the past, has been good as far as it has 
gone; its aim has not been “all-around, it aimed 
at having a residuum of knowledge rather than 
power to know. Let us have the co-operation of 
thinking educators in this new departure. 


eee 
(PHE school year practically begins in September, 
for in that month probably ten millions of 
children are again gathered in the school-rooms of 
America. Shall this year be the same as the last 
one? In very many teachers’ minds the question 
s ‘‘ How can I advance beyond the work of last 
year?” Itis nota question of causing deeper and 
broader knowledge to be learned; it is one far more 
difficult; itis, How to teach so that the growth 
shall be normal; how to give strength of char- 
acter, so that ordinary influence shall not swerve 
the individual from adherence to principles. THE 
JOURNAL will be a right hand of help tothe teacher 
who aims to attain these objects; they are objects 
worihy of the ambition of the noblest minds. 
()* the 29th of August, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
will reach his eighty-second birthday. Un- 
doubtedly he will receive from many schools con- 
gratulations, for he is appreciated by the school 
children. When the schools open again it will be 
appropriate to recite selections from his poems. 


— ——ee@et 
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‘THE heavens above us, does the teacher watch 

them? An interesting phenomenon may be 
witnessed by pupils in California on the early morn- 
ing of September 4. At about three o'clock Wolf's 
comet will pass through the Pleiades; it will pass 
in front of As‘terpe and Pleione. As this will occur 
while we on the Atlantic slope are breakfasting, it 
will be a good subject to discuss with the flannel 
cakes and baked potatoes rather than the dull sub- 
jects that often render the occasion rather to be 
hurried on than prolonged. But this will depend 
upon whether the teacher “gives a talk” on this 
matter about September 1. 


—_——_—_——_ #@0e+— 


Primary teachers may have the twelve Monthly Prin 
ary Numbers of THs JOURNAL sent to them for $1.00, 


The primary teaching unfolded in this number ig the 








advancipe vart of the great educational column, 


best that can be presented in the light of to-day, 


‘““THE SCHOOL JOURNAL” FOR '91-'92. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has become a great power 
in the world by insisting that education must aim at 
the higher evolution of man, along the very lines that 
his Creatorhad evidently designated. This maxes 
the teacher a student of childhood not a reciting-post ; 
this makes the school-room a laboratory where 
mental action is directed. 

In a work which has eatended over twenty-one 
years the main point has been the teacher. A good 
teacher has a good school, let the course of study be 
what it will. What makes the good teacher! A 
comprehension of the value the child may be to 
himself, and the world, and a knowledge of the 
means by which this growth may be directed accord- 
ing to the plans of his Creator. To stimulate the 
teacher to study the child, to point out methods for 
directing his growing powers—these have been the 
themes THE JOURNAL has attempted to expound. 

It has brought education to be considered asa 
science; it has given methods that had a strict re 

lation to the just development of the mertal powers. 
It has taken the lead; it has been followed by 
all other papers, though at first the steps taken have 
been severely criticised. As time has gone on the 
thinking teachers of the cuuntryhave come to see that 
its writing was not for the day but for the century. 
The school of thought gathered around Tue Jour- 
NAL, looked deeply into the matters discussed. 

The general view of Tuk JOURNAL is to direct the 
educational thought of the country. It is impos 

sible to print all educational items (who is ap- 
pointed toSmithville for example, and his salary) ; it 
will give the events that indicate general movements 
and influences in the educational world; it will take 
a deep interest in all efforts, and place education on 
a sound philosophical basis; it will spend much 
thought and labor un the effort to cause the teacher 
to have a professional standing. 

During the year just begun, it proposes that the 
monthly enlargement (that has taken different 
forms in different years) shall be devoted to work in 
PRIMARY CLASSES. These papers, containing forty- 
two pages, will be of the highest service to primary 
teachers. 

The general features of THe JOURNAL have so ap- 
proved themselves to its readers that they will be 
continued; and, if possible in any way, they will be 
improved. 

The first two pages are editorial; the next two 
pedagogical; the next two discuss two of these 
eight subjects: Numbers, Language, Doing, Things, 
Earth, People, Self, Ethics; so that at the end of the 
year the reader will have fwelve pages on Numbers, 
twelve on Language, twelve on Doing, etc. 

Then the ‘‘ Educational Field” will follow, which 
is in reality a statement by the editors of move- 
ments and influences of importance in the educa- 
tional world—a statement that costs large reading 
and immense labor. 

The Current Events are prepared by a skilful 
hand week by week—the same hand that edits OUR 
Times for the boys and girls of our school-rooms. 
Altogether THE ScHOoL JOURNAL is built ona strict 
system. 

It draws together during the year in its pages 
the best exponents of scientific education,— that 
founded on the development of the inherent powers 
of man. It has greater facilities today than ever 
before and means to employ them. It can be of 
immense help to every teacher aiming to work in 
the spirit of the Gahlean who set the key-note of, 
education 2,000 years ago, when he pointed out 
that the kingdom of heaven must be initiated 
where children are grouped together. 

Education, no matter what the proud superia- 
tendent in his office may say to the contrary, 1s in 
a formative stage; tbe thinking world is feeling its 
way as bestitcan. THe JOURNAL will do its utmpgy 
to throw light on this question of questions, 
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‘LEARNING! FROM CHILDREN. 


=) HE author of the ‘‘Word Method 

= of Teaching Reading,” Mr. 
John Webb, in a lecture in 
Chicago a few years ago, de- 
scribed his first efforts to instruct 
children otherwise then by em- 
ploying the alphabet. ‘‘I was 
struck,” he says, ‘‘ by the fact 
that a child, with whom I would make no head- 
way, would play for hours with sticks, blocks, or 
stones; he evidently placed them to suit some idea; 
I found that he talked to imaginary beings, repre- 
sented by,a certain stone, for example. Now it 
occurred to me that if a stone could stand for a per- 
son, it would not be difficult to have a word do the 
same thing; but itis not so easy as to have an ob- 
ject do it. I have given a good deal of time to the 
work of teaching children to read; but I found the 
foundation of the system in the child himself; 
any one who will look for it, will find it.” 


Pestalozzi spent very much of the time which he 
gave to the study of educational principles in 
watching mothers. ‘‘How Gertrude Teaches her 
Children” is founded on this idea. Here both 
mother and child are studied; Mr. Webb observed 
the child when he was by himself. Pestalozzi ob- 
served him under the tuition of one who was teach- 
ing by instinct. 

Froebel gave many years to the study of children; 
he mainly observed them while they were under 
social forces—while in groups, child with child. 
‘The child attempts to play at every point,” is his 
observation. This has been considered a grave de- 
fect, and thousands of children have been punished 
for following their instinctive leanings towards play. 
Froebel found he must solve the meaning of this 
desire for play. He declares, ‘‘ Deep meaning lies 
in children’s play.” The child plays to educate it 
self through happiness. It has been a measure held 
by very many educators up to this time that educa- 
tion could only be reached through pain and suffer- 
ing; but Froebel penetrated into the design of the 
great Creator, and he tells us that ‘‘God aims at 
the same object as the teacher when he induces 
the child to play, but he reaches the end far more 
delightfully than any human teacher.” Measure 
not the exact words of this great master; but the 
idea he endeavors to impartin his very obscure 
way. 

It is one thing tosay that a grown up human being 
needs to know numbers and language, and to infer 
that the chief labor of the child should be to ac- 
quire a knowledge of these subjects; it is quite 
another to study the child and find out how he 
grows intellectually and physically. 

Let us suppose a teacher really wishes to under- 
stand education philosophically, and asks the ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Where shall I begin? The reply is, ‘In your 
own home.” Begin to-day to watch the child that 
comes near you, and,attempt to group your obser- 
tions under distinct heads. A thousand observations 
will amount to little unless classified. Ask your- 
self questions thus: The child strikes the floor, 
why does he do it? He looks at you intently for 
a time and seems greatly interested and then turns 
away —you see he has wholly forgotten your ex- 
istence: explain this. These are but samples of 
questions the teacher will ask; he will attempt to 
reply to them, but answers are not so easy; never- 
theless they must all be answered. 


So in the school-room. The teacher has educa- 
tional problems before him that, properly consid- 
ered, lay abasis for asounder psychology than can 
come from any book. A very young. child was 
asked to divide some blocks among her compan- 
ions. Looking about she saw there were seven; 
she counted out seven, then added one more to 
each of the piles thus begun, then one more until 
she entire number was exhausted. The teacher 
knowing that the child did not understand numbers 
looked on surprised, for this is the plan by which 
adults divide the largest numbers. 











SCIENTIFIC medical men affirm that more injury is 
done to the health of students in the school-room than 
in any other place of common resort. How to remedy 
the ill effects of the sedentary habits and bad air result- 
ing from ordinary school life, is becoming a@ serious 
problem. Manual training and calisthenics are good as 
far as they go. But the laws of health should be 
studied as any other text-book is studied. There should 
be professors in physical science, who will not work 
according to the arbitrary dictates of any particular 
‘*system,” but who will teach the laws governing the 
machinery of the body, as an engineer is instructed in 
the construction of a locomotive. Then the exercising 
of the body will follow as a necessity and as much a 
matter of course as to take food and air to prolong 
existence. 





IT seems that American teachers are not on a par with 
English servants in matters of dismissal from service. 
‘‘An English lady does not dismiss a servant,” says Miss 
Emily Faithful, ‘‘ without due warning, and it is an 
unwritten law also that a mistress should state fairly 
all she knows in favor of the girl, who is leaving her 
service.” American teachers, of long, faithful,and satis- 
factory service, are ‘‘ dropped ”’at an annual election, 
for no stated reason, and are not even notified of their 
loss of position till they hear of it in some round-about 
way. Inquiries of the school board, as to cause, bring 
nothing but indefinite confusion, and their only resource 
is submission, and a stinging sense of injustice. In the 
meantime some small pique has been thus revenged by 
somebody, some ‘‘ votes” have been secured, or some 
‘* friend of the board” has been supplied with “ a place” 
thus designedly made vacant. Yet, it is a common say- 
ing and a true one, that ‘‘there was never so much done 
for the teacher as now.” But what aclimbing up there 
must be before ordinary justice can be reached in the 
matter of securing a permanent position for the trained, 
successful teacher, who has more merit than political 
influence. 





On Sunday, Oct. 11, this year, comes ‘‘ Discovery Day.” 
The Pan-Republic Congress Executive Committee has 
called upon ministers and teachers throughout the world 
to take as their text that day the words cast in the bell 
which was rung in Independence Hall on July, 4, 1776: 
“‘Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof,” Leviticus, 25:10. The committee 
also requests that the subject of discourse on that day 
shall be, ‘* The Discovery of America; its Results to 
the World and its Promise for the Future.” A copy of 
these sermons will be bound and preserved. There will 
also be a meeting of the executive committee in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, to complete an organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘ Human Freedom League.” 

The teachers who are not in the habit of ‘ holding 
forth ” on Sunday can meet the spirit of the request by 
appropriate exercises on the preceding Friday afternoon. 
No better way of teaching patriotism than by a reverent 
and spirited observance of these national occasions. 


A HAPPY solution of the money difficulty arising from 
the double occupancy of the state superintendent's 
oflice in Pennsylvania has been reached. The state 
treasurer had refused to honor any warrants issued 
by the school department and this locked up the school 
district money in the treasury. But a way has been 
found that seems satisfactory all around. Dr. Snyder 
has appointed as his deputy the same one who already 
holds that position under Dr. Waller. This cuts the knot 
and both claimants will go to the supreme court for 
decision with mutual smiling courtesy. 


IN the twenty-third annual report of the board of ed- 
ucation of Jersey City, N. J., the following remarks upon 
the teaching of psychology and _pedagogy are found, 
in the “Course of Study,” of high school: ‘‘ These 
branches are taught in the first and second grades and 
are essentially preparatory to the training course. But 
many pupils, whose post-graduate aims are quite diverse, 
join these classes. We encourage this accession of non- 
professional element, for a knowledge of the laws of 
mental and educational activity will certainly be of 
much benefit to those whose high schoo! training should 
make them leaders of thought in society. On the other 
hand, professional narrowness is checked by the presence 
of pupils who look at the subject from a general rather 
than a specialized point of view.” 

The recognition of the fact that ‘‘ leaders of thought 
in society ” need the benefit of professional study and 
that ‘‘ professional narrowness” needs to be guarded 
against even in the preparatory studies of the high school, 
phases of the training of young people worth considera- 
tion, 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


‘* Summer schools for teachers have come to stay,’’ was 
said a few days ago by a distinguished educator from the 
West; he is right. I found the “ Martha’s Vineyard 
Institute” had just closed its summer session a day of 
two before I arrived, yet it was plain to see that unusual 
advantages are here offered to teachers, for their recre- 
ation and improvement. The buildings (held as the prop- 
erty of an educational corporation, with no stock, and 
no dividends ; all the income goes to defray the expenses 
of the institute and for permanent improvements) are 
large, airy, comfortable, and well-adapted to the pur- 
poses of asummer school. I wasconducted through the 
sixteen class-rooms and dormitory by the enthusiastic 
president, Dr. W. A. Mowry, whoseems to live for noth- 
ing else than the success of this noble institution. 

During the present season a cafe has been erected and 
from 200 to 250 of the professors and students have been 
furnished with meals at the small price of $4.50 a week 
for good, wholesome, well-cooked meals. The dormitory, 
too, is new and convenient but it is not large enough to 
accommodate all the students ; the others find board and 
rooms at the hotels and cottages in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Dr. Mowry, the president, has been assisted by men 
and women of more than ordinary educational ability, 
such as Mr. A. W. Edson, state agent of the Mass. board 
of education; Mr. C, E. Meleney, supt. of the schools of 
Somerville, Mass.; Dr. C. W. Emerson, Boston ; 
Dr. E, E. White, of Cincinnati; Rev. Dr. Dorchester, 
of Boston university ; Miss Sarah L. Arnold, of Minne- 
apolis ; Miss Lucy Wheelock of Chauncy Hall, Boston ; 
A. C. Boyden ; Geo. I. Aldrich ; Miss Mary F. Hyde, of 
Albany ; Henry T. Bailey ; F. F. Murdock; Prof. E. 8. 
Burgess, of Washington ; James Jenkins; J. C. Green- 
ough; Baron Nils Posse ; Isaac B. Burgess, of the Boston 
Latin school ; Everette Schwartz, and Geo. H. Howard. 

Over 700 regular course tickets were sold for the dif- 
ferent classes. The students came from thirty-four 
states, territories, provinces, and countries. Massachu- 
setts took the lead in numbers; then New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, etc. Many were from the West. 

The department of Swedish sloyd has been a very suc- 
cessful feature. Elementary natural science, with Jabor- 
atory work, has been a marked feature of this suunmer’s 
work. Thirty lessons were given to a regular class, and 
the laboratory was open all day. The department of the 
ancient languages is taught on the *‘ inductive ” plan (that 
employed by Dr. Harper). The classes were very large. 
English literature was very popular, and elocution and 
oratory drew together a class of one hundred pupils. 


THE FUTURE, 


I am told by the president that the managers are 
now planning several important improvements for next 
year, and that they intend to keep this school easily 
ahead of any otherin the country. With the advantage 
they have in location and equipment, their experience 
as educators, the past history of the school and its 
present efficiency, Isee no reason why they may not 
succeed. 

It is impossible not to catch some of the enthusiasm 
that pervaded the M. V. S. I., even though most of the 
students had sailed across the sound. Yet from Dr. 
Mowry, Supts. Edson and Meleney and other instructors 
still remaining, and from numerous advanced students 
who sandwiched bathing and scientific study, I discov- 
ered that there was an earnestness here that furnished a 
rocky foundation for the institution. The location is 
really admirable. 

Cottage City is beautifully situated on Vineyard sound, 
and is noted for the salubrity of its climate, its celight- 
fully cool winds, its sea bathing, and its excellent hotels 
and attractive cottages. It1is an ideal place for a sum- 
mer resort for teachers. The charm of the aquatic 
landscape is irresistible. I found myself so delighted 
that my stay extended two weeks. The position of the 
M. V. 8. I. is a commanding one; not an hour passes 
that vessels are not seen passing almost within hailing 
distance. 

Prest. Mowry is planning enlargements and improve- 
ments for the succeeding year; but it does not seem 
possible to plant an institution mm a higher position 
educationally ; each instructor seemed to be an educa- 


taonal picket. Success to the M. V. §, I. 
A. M. K. 


The four additional pages in this number have been 
devoted to primary ideas and methods ; they ave rich «" 
suggestions, 
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MAGICIANS THAT MAKE A CHILD'S 
HAPPY OR MISERABLE. 


By Mrs. Le .isE PoLiock, of Washington, D. C. 


(Read at the meeting of the National Association in Toronto.) 

A very different state of things is now existing from 
that in 1863 when I climbed up the stairs of the Boston 
State House to urge upon the Hon. Mr. Philbrick the 
advantage of having kindergartens given to the children 
of the public schools. ‘‘ My dear Madam,” he said, “‘ w 
have hardly space in our school-rooms to accommo- 
date the children, we could not think of giving them 
gardens.” 

Very few people at that time understood the term kin- 
dergarten, which means that the children are the flow- 
ers, and the teacher the careful conscientious gardener. 

Well, even now the purposes of the kindergarten are not 
very well understood, for when we pleaded last winter 
in the senate chamber at the United States Capitol with 
Senator Plumb, to make an appropriation for free kin- 
dergartens to be located in the poorest districts of Wash- 
ington City, he said, that he would not be instrumental 
in taking youngchildren from their mothers, whose duty 
it was to train their children at home. 

Homes! cried out one of the ladies who was with me, 
Slums! Those children we wish to benefit are under the 
horses’ feet, while the poor mother is busy earning their 
daily bread. Why do you not shut up the public schools? 
Mothers cannot do everything. Their homes are not 
like yours. 

To be sure, and even with an educated, wealthy 
mother, Senator Plumb’s child enjoyed kindergarten 
training some years ago in our kindergarten. But the 
women’s council was holding its meeting in Washington 
at that time, and the worthy senator thought we were 
working to give leisure to mothers and have them travel- 
ing around the country to plead for Woman's Suffrage. 

No! Mothers who have not studied into the kinder- 
garten philosophy are not at this age able to do justice 
to their children, Everything now has to be done by 
specialists to be done as it ought to be. The mother of 
the future will not be obliged to send for the doctor for 
every little ailment. She will have studied hygiene and 
physical culture, rather than astronomy or trigonometry. 
She will prefer to amuse her child in the manner indi- 
cated by Froebel, who would have a philosophical reason 
for everything that is done with or for the child, rather 
than to have impulse or the caprice of the moment dic- 
tate what actions to pursue with or for the child. If 
mothers would only take the trouble to find out what is 
meant by the kindergarten in the nursery, they would 
never excuse their lack of knowledge on the plea of lack 
of time, on the contrary they will find that they have 
more time than they had before.* 

Whenever I see a baby, I think what possibilities of 
good or evil are hidden there under that smiling face, 


LIFE 





and parents, ation are the magicians to aie his” a Iowa by the writer, and only one person of that num- 


happy or unhappy life, a curse or a blessing to humanity. : 


We need not feel oppressed with this responsibility. If 


we do the best we can, in accordance with the light 
which is abundantly shed upon our pathway at the pres- 
ent time, we may leave the rest with God. 





* (In the National Kindergarten Manual, published by De Wolfe, 
Fisk & Co., Boston, Mass., full instructions are given how to use 
“the kindergarten philosophy in the nursery."’) 





TO 10,000 IN A YEAR. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 

Children are usually not admitted to the public schools 
before they are five years old; some of the states keep 
them out until they are six, and a few exclude them, in 
some cases, till they are seven. In general a child 
should not be started to school before the sixth year. 
At that age the brain has attained about 85 per cent. of 
its adult size, and the child is able to use it with as 
much precision as he controls his hands and feet. 
Without pursuing this remark further, I wish to call 
attention to what an average child from six to eight 
years of age will do in numbers the first year he attends 
school, if he attends school, if he hasa chance ; and it is 
the chance that I am contending for at thistime. If 
any one’s toes are tramped, he can obtain ample redress 
by pitching into me. 

I assert that the educational doctors, big-pill, little-pill, 
foreign, or native, from Missouri, Massachusetts, or the 
Sandwich Islands, who prescribe ‘‘ 10,” cr ‘‘ 100,” as the 
maximum dose which the child should take the first year 
he is in school, should be “ bored with a dull gimlet for 
the simples.” Such an educator is a fitter subject to 
lead the ‘‘ Alliance Folks” to a haystack than to outline 
number work for little children. 

There are crimes of a more virulent nature than others. 
It is more humane to kill a fellow creature by one blow 
with a bludgeon than it is to flay him alive, or to starve 
him in a noisome dungeon, or to press him to’a pulp by a 
slowly descending heavy mass of wood oriron. But 
what are these methods of torture, compared to the per- 
son who sets himself up as a teacher, and then, in the 
name of education, starves the mind to a mental death? 
Who will say it is not a more heinouscrime? It may 
lack the element of intent, and, therefore, save the cul- 
prit from hanging or electrocution, but the effect is the 
same. If suchan instructor should be arrested for men- 
tal murder, what plea could he make that would hold 
good at the Bar of High Heaven? Ignorance by appeal- 
ing to mercy might save him, but outraged justice— 
never ! 

How long does it take the average child to learn his 
letters? How long, reader, were you at that job? 

This question was put to 165 teachers at an institute in 
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DESCRIPTION OF A SCHOOL-HOUSE DESIGNED FOR NASHUA, N. H., LORING & PHIPPS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


A dozen architects were in competition for the build- 
ing of this school-house, and the above plan was selected. 
It is a four-room building designed to accommodate 56 
pupils ineach room. The exterior is of brick, with free- 
stone trimmings. The underpinning is of granite, the 
roof is slated, and the gutters are of copper. 

The exterior is finished in cypress, with maple floors. 
Swazey’: liquid blackboard and Francestown washable 
soap-store finish for walls are used. Specially designed 








wardrobes, of a new pattern, are provided. Play- 
rooms for boys and girls and separate sanitary conven- 
iences are in the basement. 

Smead’s direct system of heating and ventilating is 
adopted, which is guaranteed to furnish 30 cubic feet of 
air per minute to each pupil at 72° F. in zero weather. 

The cost of the building is $12,000. The architects 
are Messrs. Loring & Phipps, Exchange building, State 
St., Boston. 


‘ber remembered when he did learn his ‘‘a, b, c's”, and 
yet a noted educator had spent forty-five minutes in 
showing what a herculean task it is for children to learn 
their letters. How long will it take for the child to 
learn from ‘‘0 to 9°? Should it take more than a day 
for this job, even if it be let by contract? 

In a week a child will read numbers up to 100, if the 
teacher will first let him learn 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 
90, 100. A little practice each day and the job is com- 
pleted. If the child cannot count to a hundred, have 
him learn todo so atonce. Children at first usually 
count away from the objects to be counted, if they are 
put to counting them. That is, they like te exercise 
their imaginations in counting as well as in other mat- 
ters. Itis a good thing for them to do so, irrespective 
of objects or previous conditions of mental, moral, or 
educational servitude. Let the fancy caper, is an excel- 
lent motto. The next step is to have them read 11, 21, 
$1, 41, 51, 61, 71, 81, 91, 101. Only one figure changes 
at each step. Some fellow from the rural district, or 
the city percentage district, will hop up andsay, ‘‘ Mr. 
Speaker, it can’t be did!” Hold on, my worthy friend 
Where is the child that ever went to school for a week. 
unless it be a school for the deaf and dumb, that did not 
learn: ‘‘Ten, ten, double-ten, forty-five, and fifteen,” 
and have these separate things creep up through his 
thinking apparatus as fixed forms for all time—ch? 

But now let us reconstruct. To destroy the founda- 
tion of belief, and not to give something better in its 
place, is wrong. 

Teachers, one more sacrifice! Throw away all your 
shoe-pegs, tooth-picks, beans, grains of corn, and seldom 
or never use them except to illustrate some point. Put 
your children to working with numbers, if you want 
them to pull ahead. If you give a concrete example, 
follow it by an abstract one. If one is to be solved on 
the slate or blackboard, give the next one asa mental 
problem to be solved in the head. 

I can take a class of average children of the age men- 
tioned, and I will give no more time to numbers than I 
give to other subjects proportionally, and in one year’s 
time, they will write numbers correctly to 1,000,000; 
add columns of figures up to 100, like a streak of greased 
lightning ; subtract readily, multiply by three or four 
figures, and divide numbers by any one of the 9 digits, 
and not hurt or strain or tire their thinkers the least 
bit. Try it. 

Some years ago, I took charge of a class of a dozen 
httle boys and girls, and I heard them for forty minutes 
each day recite their number lessons. The first rule 
was, that no would ever copy or look at another's work 
till he had finished his own. All their written work 
was put on the blackboard during the recitation. 

During the year, no one ever copied from another. 
Honest failure was meritorious, and they so regarded it. 

This class not only read and wrote numbers to tril- 
lions rapidly, but they could work by “long division,” 
as well as by short, and they had learned a)! the simpler 
cases of fractions as well as nearly all the tables, by do- 
ing them in Reduction. 

They neglected no other work, but they were always 
a little ahead of time ip getting into my recitation 
room. 

Instead of having children copy ‘‘ nonsense ” on their 
slates, and calling it ‘“‘ little stories in numbers,” put the 
children to the blackboard, give problems either to the 
entire class, or to each indivicual member, or to sections 
of the class, and put them to work and let them work 
with a will, not dream and snore, and grow lazy and 
dull, doing a little very laboriously. We want teachers 
who know how to get children to do rapid, intelligent, 
sensible work. Method in generai is worth something, 
but that which cannot be put into practice, and does not 
charge the pupils with enthusiasm, is not worth raising 
a disturbance over. 

Throw away the things about numbers, and let the 
children work with numbers, if you wish to succeed and 
quiet your conscience. 

This is getting at the subject in downright earnest. 





THERE is a pathetic touch in the fact given by a kin- 
dergarten teacher that the little street children who have 
been gathered up to be taught in Manchester, England, 
had never known the word robin as meaning a bird, or a 
bee as the little busy fellow that belongs to the children’s 
world of song andstory. They are learning of these live 


facts in Nature, as they learn fairy tales. How many 
street children in our large cities have never known of 
the commonest birds, flowers, or insects? It is a pitia- 





ble pers to a child, that can never be made up, to com- 
pel a childhoud to be passed outside of country limits, 
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EXERCISES TO TRAIN THE PERCEPTIVE 
POWERS.—I. 





By GeorGe Grirritu, New Paltz, N. Y. 


EADERS, did you ever carefully ob- 
serve what transpires when your 
mind acquires a new item of knowl- 
edge? There is the object, here 
your mind. Trace the series of 
causes and effects from the former 
until its representation exists, clear 
and vivid, in the latter. In this 
course you will find that your mind acts, and that there is 
a mental product. To this action of the mind let us give 
the (popular) name of perception ; and to this mental pro- 
duct the name idea, After repeatedly tracing this course 
of knowledge through all the different senses, you may 
reach definitions (also popular) somewhat as follows : 

That power of the mind by which we gain a knowledge 
of the external world is called (external) perception. 

The mental image or impression of an external object, 
derived through the senses, is called an idea. 

I shall not stop here to defend these definitions nor to 
give other definitions found in psychologies, but shall 
hasten to my next point. 








WHY PERCEPTION SHOULD BE WELL-TRAINED. 


Because : 

1. We can then acquire knowledge more rapidly and 
more accurately. Two mechanics examine a plan fora 
piece of work to be executed by them. One of them in- 
stantly and accurately interprets the plan and executes 
the work. The other after laboriously studying the plan 
produces the piece of work wrong in several minor de- 
tails because, as he excuses himself, ‘‘ he didn’t notice 
those.” Two printers lock over a proof sheet, two teach- 
ers a page of their pupils’ written work. One sees and 
corrects every error, while the other ‘‘ overlooks ” many; 
and the book or paper goes out into the world part of 
its usefulness lacking because of its typographical errors, 
and the written work goes back to the pupils with its 
uncorrected mistakes liable to be perpetuated in their 
future habits. What is the cause of the wide difference 
between these two classes of workers? Unquestionably 
the leading cause lies in the fact that the one class have 
their perceptive power: well-trained and the others do not. 
These are only common examples of two great classes of 
workmen and learners in the world, the one of which 
can see, hear, and feel, while the other cannot. The 
former gains knowledge accurately and rapidly, while 
the other seems unable to do either, The latter has an 
inaccurate memory because his mental impressions lack 
vividness—and the results of his reasoning are unreliable 
because so often founded upon inaccurate data. In the 
case of the former class, however, all the workings of 
the higher powers of the mind are more trustworthy be- 
cause perception has turnished to these Lowers better 
material. 

While the above reason for training perception may 
include all other reasons I shall specify two o1 three 
more. 

2. It willassist the pupil in learning to spell ana read, 
and will make him more accurate in all his work, Every 
primary teacher recognizes among her children the same 
two classes, one of which sees and the other does not. 
But does every primary teacher search diligently and in- 
telligently for the cause of this difference, and then 
strive to remove this cause? I fearnot. The fact that 
the children’s powers of perception have not been trained 
or are not being trained is certainly the chief cause of 
this difference, Because in yood kindergartens specific 
efforts are made to train the perceptive powers is one 
reason why children from these kindergartens are more 
accurate, from the start,in their school work. All 
teachers will find their efforts to secure accurate work 
from their pupils greatly aided by distinctive efforts to 
train the perceptive powers of those pupils. In fact, this 
is the main channel for work to secure accuracy. 

8. It will greatly assist in the practical duties of life. 

In selecting his goods the dry-goods merchant finds 
his well-trained senses of sight and touch worth thous- 
ands of dollars to him. So tco the flour-merchant often 
tells the quality of flour through the delicacy of his 
sense of touch. The physician entersa sick room. With 
quick and accurate eye he sees every symptom and cor- 
rectly diagnoses the case. So too the mechanic, the 
farmer, every worker in life’s busy scenes, finds the 
power of quick, accurate sight, touch, and hearing, 
worth dollars and cents to him in his severe struggle for 
success or eminence. 

4, Wewill then be enticed more to the study of nature, 





and will be enabled to see more beauty through life. He 
who really sees, will be more likely to study nature; 
and he who studies nature cannot help being up-lifted 
and benefited. 

Other reasons for training perception might be men- 
tioned, but these ought to suffice to impress anyone with 
its immense importance. The question, therefore, that 
most needs answer is, 

HOW CAN PERCEPTION BE WELL-TRAINED? 
A detailed answer to this, in the shape of practicaple 


and tested school exercises, will be given in subsequent 
papers. 





CLOUD-GEOGRAPHY. 


By E. D. K. 

A teacher lay in her hammock last vacation and gazed 
half-abstractedly at the shifting cloud scene above her. 
All at once she started and fancy held her captive. 
What a lovely lake was just forming up there! Just 
like the deep lake-wells of Switzerland, with mountain 
banks of billowy, white clouds on every side; but the 
ether-blue of the lake was perfect! But just then the 
mountain drifts separated and an isthmus of the same 
heavenly blue joined this little fresh water sea to the great 
ocean beyond. In a moment soft white islands formed 
in the ocean; they connect; and with a light touch 
reach the ocean shore and a peninsula slowly shapes 
itselt, whereon light-footed cloud-seraphs might seek 
the coast and bathe in the silver-tinted sea waves. For 
a moment the invisible scene-shifters are busy with a 
fresh surprise; and a mountain chain with towering 
peaks stretches into the hazy distance ; with sailing mo- 
tion other chains with deep-cut valleys drift into line 
and a mountain system, full of grand suggestiveness, 
comes to view. But see! on the topmost peak a bit of 
fire-cclor p'ays for an instant and is lost from sight. Is 
that a celestial volcano? Slowly the scene changes and 
one long point of cloud-land reaches out into ocean blue, 
and a perfect cape, covered with forest outline is plainly 
visible. Overhead hang threatening cliffs with weird- 
looking pbantom shapes reveling on the wildest height. 
They vanish ; clouds form into precipices on two sides 
and a long line of river-blue lies between, making a per- 
fect canon that has not needed the ages to cut its way 
through the overhanging rocks. Hark! Has some 
ponderous stone broken from the dizzy height and gone 
thundering down into that yawning chasm ? 

“*Do you hear them blasting rovks over on the hill- 
side?” came from the open window—and the enchant- 
ment was broken. Only a summer afternoon, a ham- 
mock, and a pretty, moving cloud-sky. 

But the teacher did some thinking. ‘‘ Here I have 
been racking my brain,” she said to herself, ‘“‘to give my 
little folks an idea of the forms of land and water, and 
never once have I taught them to ‘ look up’; just wait 
till T get back into the school room-again !”’ 
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‘““SEEK THE CAUSE WITHIN.” 





By Lucy AGNEs HAYEs. 


A teacher was complaining of lack of something in 
her pupils. A friend interrupted her with the startling 
words—‘‘ Seek the cause within yourself.” How many 
teachers have entered the school-room, looked around, 
and said to themselves: ‘‘This is the worst school I 
ever knew,! I'll begin active measures to-day. This 
state of affairs shall be ended at once /” 

We all know those days; we remember with shame 
the ‘‘ active measures "—the irritated brain—the surprise 
of the children—our own humiliation ! We acknowledge 
that the disorder was in ourselves, not in our school, or, 
in the school because in ourselves. ‘‘Seek the cause 
within,” worried teacher. The party that kept you up 
so late last night that your nerves are unstrung to-day 
is one cause. That somber hour of “care for the mor- 
row” when you were looking into a future that may 
never be, is one cause. The mean thought that you did 
not drive away is a great cause. Those hasty words 
and actions of yesterday aroused your ‘‘ bad” pupil’s 
“bad” blood,and are causes. We carry bane or bless- 
ing in ourselves. ‘‘Seek the cause within yourself.” 
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The editors have striven to make the additional pages 
in this number, of the highest service to primary teachers. 
Will our readers, in noting the special primary 
material in this issue, call the attention of primary 





teachers thereto. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
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AUG, 29.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
Sept. 5.—DoInG AND ETBICs. 
Sept. 12.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Sept. 19.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 





LANGUAGE WORK FOR THE LITTLE ONES,* 





HARRY AND HIS LITTLE Boat. 
NUMBER 1. 


Language exercises of the following kind always inter- 
est the little folks. Let the children write answers to 
the questions that are given in the different paragraphs 
below, and thus build the story of ‘Harry and His 
Boat.” Other names may, of course, be substituted by 
the children for the names of the boy and the boat. 

In correcting see— 

1, That the correct forms of both verbs and nouns have 
been given. 

2. That capitals and punctuation marks have been cor- 
rectly made and placed, and 

8. That the paragraphing has been followed. 

Who had a little toy boat? (Harry.) Who gave it to 
him on his fifth birthday? (His papa.) How many masts 
and sails did it have? (Look in the picture.) What did 
Harry name it? (The Zephyr.) 
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Who ran W whe duck pulid a iuse w his uitle legs 
could carry him? Who did not even wait for his dog, 
Jip? Who also left bis hat behind in his great hurry ? 
(Harry or He.) As he ran what did he carry under his 
arm? (The Zephyr.) 

How did he place the Zephyr on the water of the pond? 
(Very carefully.) What sprang up just then? (A light 
wind.) What did the wind do tothe sails? (Filled.) 
Where did the little ship sail? (To the other side.) 

NELLIE’s Pet Bippy. 
NUMBER 2. 


What did Nellie’s mamma give her one morning? (A 
piece of cake.) As soon as she got it where did she run ? 
(Tc the yard.) What did the little girl find in the yard? 
(Her pet Biddy.) Who saw the cake in Nellie’s hand? 
Who was hungry besides Nellie? Who ran to geta 
piece of cake from Nellie? (Pet Biddy, the hen, she.) 

















What did kind Nellie break from the cake? (A small 
piece.) Where did she hold itin her hand? (Picture.) 


*COPYRIGHT, 1891, By A. B. GuILFoRD. 
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What did she ask Biddy to do? (Think.) What did the 
pet hen do? (Looked up.) What did Biddy seem tosay? 
(Picture.) 

Who held her hand down so that the hen could reach 
the cake? Who pecked the piece of cake from Nellie’g 
hand? Who ate it up and then looked up after more? 
Who got nearly half of Nellie’s cake before the girl went 
back to ber mamma? 

What did Nellie find in Biddy’s nest next morning * 
(An egg.) Who told her mamma that the egg was to pay 
for the cake that was fed to Biddy the day before? 





‘LEARNING TO BE HELPFUL. 





(Report of a lesson given at primary department No. 40, Miss 


C. C. Wray, principal. A little boy was inattentive and the teach- 


> Hye i, * had to call Charley because be was 
PO HAT kind of a nest is this? (showing the 
vet } nest), ‘A robin’snest.” Which is larger 
arobin’s nest or a sparrow’s nest? How 
many birds do you think made this 
nest? What do we call them? ‘“ The 
mother and father birds.” What do the 
birds make their nests of: Who tied this nest to the 
twig? Who do you think taught them to make it? 

What did the mother bird put in the nest? What did 
she do then? Why did she sit on the eggs? What did 
the father bird do? By and by the mother bird heard a 
little scratching noise inside the eggs, what made it? 
What were the little birds that came out of the shells ? 
** Little robins.” 

The little robins were very hungry, their mouths were 
always open and the mother and father birds were kept 
very busy feeding them. The food made them “ Strong.” 
By and by they were strong enough to jump out on the 
branch. Their wings grew and then they could “ Fly.” 

What kind of a bird made this nest? How many of 
them? What did we call them? Did they have to 
work hard to build the nest and feed their little ones ? 
Then they were very ‘‘ Busy.” Just as busy as the bees 
we talked about the other day. Now let me see some of 
my busy bees (giving a brief hand exercise). 

Tell me something you do to be a busy bee at home? 
Susie, I know you help your aunt. Can you tell us some- 
thing you do? Little girls can do agreat many things in a 
house. The other day we had a word in our lesson that 
meint to help. Do you remember what it was? 
(“ Work.”) Wecould use wok sometimes. You could 
say, ‘I will work formamma,” but I was thinking of a 
little word of three letters, that means help. ‘ Aid.” 
Right. Aid means todo what? ‘To help.” When do 
you like to help? I will write what you say on the 
blackboard. 

“T like to help my mother.” “‘ I like to help my teach- 
er.” TI hope you all lke to be as busy as the birds and 
bees, Charley may go to his seat now. 
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LESSON ON A FOOT-RULE. 





By BELLA HERRING, Allegheny, Pa. 

(This lesson is designed to emphasize the use of the term meas- 
ure; children’s ages about eight years; class standing around a 
number-table,) 

What have I (holding up a foot-rule) ? 

“A ruler.” Yes, but who can give another name for 
what I hold? 
‘* A foot.” 

name? 


That is right ; but who can give another 
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Yes, it is “‘ twelve inches,” but who can give me an- 
other name still? _ 

“One third of a yard.” 

Way do you call it one-third of a yard ? 

“ Because there are thirty-six inches in a yard, and 
there are twelve inches in a foot and I think twelve 
inches is one-third of thirty-six inches.” 

True ; but I wonder if I could find another name for 
this? What can Ido with this? (laying the rule down 
upon the edge of table). 

“You can measure how long the table is.” 

You mean that we can measure the length of the 


table. Now, if can measure with this, what can we 
call it ? 


“* A measure.” 


wee take this measure and find the length of the 


“Five feet and one-third of a yard.” (General smile 
around the class, and hands raised.) 





“One-third of a yard is the same asa foot and the 
table is six feet long,” (suggested Mary.) 

Mary thinks the table is six feet long; how many 
agree with her? (Class see Eddie’s mistake and agree 
with the correction.) 

John may measure the end of the table. 

** Three feet and a half and three inches.” 

Sarah, you may measure the same that John did. 

‘** One yard, a half-foot, and three inches.” (Class grow 
impatient and want a chance to correct this.) 

Frank, I will let you try and and see what you find it 
to be. 

‘** Three feet and nine inches.” 

Right; that sounds better but the others found the 
right length ; but in measuring we call a part of a foot 
and the inches left over by the number of inches in 
both. 

How many inches in two feet and two inches? Ina 
foot anda half and four inches? In two and one-third 
feet and one inch? In one foot and three-fourths and two 
inches? In a half foot and five-sixths of a foot and four 
inches? In one-half of a third of a yard and six inches? 











Find the height of the table; the size of the drawer ; 
the length of the window sill; the width of the door. 
How far is the door knob from the floor? How much 
longer is your slate than your reader ? How much wider 
is my desk than yours? What is the length of those two 
benches? Who can teil me how tall Jane is? How much 
taller is George than Robert ? (Children find great en- 
joy ment in measuring each other). 
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TEACHING THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 
By O. M. L. 
(For Primary Classes.) 

What did we learn about the earth yesterday ? 

“It is a ball,” 

Can’t you tell me something else about it ? 

* It floats in the air.” 

Who would like to play at being the earth this morn- 
ing? Clara may be the earth. You may come up here 
and hold this ball, Clara. Now, what is the ball that is 
larger than the earth and brighter? 

‘* The sun.” 

And who would like to be the sun? 

Fred may be the sun this time, and hold the larger 
ball. You mustn’t forget you are shining, too, Fred 
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may stand here, and Clara over there. Now we know 
that both the sun and the earth float in theair. Is there 
any one in the room who can tell me if they ever move, 
or whether they float in the same place all the time ? 

“They move.” 

Can you tell me about it, Johnnie? 

‘* The earth stands still, but the sun moves around it.” 
How many think so? Who thinks anything else? 
Then, children, I am going to tell you a great secret. 
It is the sun that stands still, and the earth that 
moves around it. Isn’t that strange? Now we are 
going to watch Fred and Clara play the sun 
and the earth. Do you know what to do? Who 
can tell me that secret I told you just now? Are 
you sure you can, Jessie? Then you miay: go and 
whisper to the sun what he must do, and tothe earth what 
she must do, and we will watch and see if you tell them 
right. (Jessie whispers and takes her seat ; Fred stands 
still and Clara walks around him.) 

How many think that is right? Now Walter may tell 
what they are doing. 





“The sun is standing still and the earth is moving 
around it.” 

The.earth always has a regular path to float in, so we 
will make one like it for Clara. (Marks with chalk an 
ellipse on the flour.) Can any one remember what we 
call a figure like that in drawing? 

** An ellipse.” 

Now we are going to find out something else the earth 
does. Ethel may be the sun now, and who thinks he 
can be the earth and do something harder this time? 
Harry may try. The earth moves around the sun, and 
all the time it is doing that it is whirling around by it- 
self, too. You may stick this hat pin through the earth, 
Harry, and make it whirl on that. Now do you think 
you can show me the two things the earih is doing all 
the time? 

(Harry whirls the ball on the pin, and walks around 


| Ethel.) 
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That is all right. It happens that the earth is tipped 
about like this. (Showing.) Can’ you remember all 
these things? (Harry goes through motions again, keep- 
ing ball inclined.) 

That is very well for the earth. 
ing all this time, Ethel? 

** Standing still.” 

Aren’t you doing anything else? What is the sun giv- 
ing to the earth, class ? 

** Heat and light.” 

Yes, we learned that before, didn’t we, Ethel? Now, 
we'll have some real heat and light for.the sun to give. 
(Lights candle and gives to Ethel.) Now, Harry, you 
may be the earth a ain and we will watch and see if we 
can’t find out something else. If this room were all 
dark, would our little sun light the earth ? 

** Yes, it would.” 

“What! All of it? 

**Only part it.” 

‘Which part? Ned may show me. 
of paper on that part. (Pinning on a white circle.) 
Now go on, Harry. (Harry turns ball.) Is the sun 
shining on that part now? Then, class, does the sun 
always shine on the same part? Why not? 

‘* Because the earth keeps turning around.” 

But the sun is elways shining on it somewhere. Does 
it shine on the part turned away from it? Then which 
part ? 

‘« It shines on the part turned toward the sun.” 

Could the people living here see the sun? (Pointing 
to the lighted part.) Could they now? (Harry moves 
on; she keeps her finger there till it is brought into the 
the darker part.) What do we call it when we can’t see 
the sun and it is dark? 

‘* Night.” 

And when we can see the sun we call it— 

** Daytime.” 

What is the reason that we can’t see the sun at night? 

** Because we are turned away from it.” 

And why is it light in the day-time? 

** Because we are turned to the sun.” 

Who would like to tell me all about the reason why 
we have night and day? Now I will put in this tack 
and play a little girl hvesin this place. When Harry 
turns the earth so that the sunlight is just beginning to 
touch her early in the morning, what do we call it? 
When this big earth we're standing on now is just turn- 
ing around so that we can see over the edge of it, what 
do we call it? 

“* Sunrise.” 

Yes, now watch. Harry will turn the earth slowly 
till that same little girl comes back to the same place. 
Now, how long does it take for the earth to turn once 
around, Clara? 

“One day and one night.” 

Yes ; and how long do you suppose it will take you to 
float around the sun once? 

“Two weeks.” 


What is the sun do- 


We'll put a piece 
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No, it takes more than that. It takes a whole long 
year. Now Paul may show us once more how the earth 
is moving. Mabel may tell us how long it takes Paul to 
do it. 

‘It takes him one day and one night to turn around, 
and one year to go around the sun.” 

Yes. Now you may all take your slates and draw 
on them a picture of the sun and the earth, and put a 
dot where you live, and tell me, when I come around to 

ook at your slates, whether you are in the light, or all 
im the dark. 
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THE YEAR AND THE DAYS. 


By M. A, CARROLL, 


Miss Lucy had been to see some little kindergarten 
ebildren, and she told her own class some of the things 
they did. She told them about the ‘time record,” a 
little straight mark on the blackboard for every day in 
the month. Every morning achild wascalled to ‘‘ cross 
off yesterday.” 

Why do you suppose they marked the days in this 
way? asked Miss Lucy. The children thought it must 
be because the little folke, couldn’t read figures. Why 
do they need figures, why do they have anything to show 
the days? (Miss Lucy did not expect an answer to this 
question.) When I show you three blocks in one hand 
and four in the other, do you use figures in adding 
them? Why not? Then you can think ‘three and 
four areseven,” but suppose I say, 17,928+4-23,702-+-45,681, 
what do you use? Why? (‘* Wecan’t think such large 
numbers,” ) 

Can you think of a week—think every day? Can you 
think of a month? (Doubtful looks.) Can you think 
ofa year? How many weeks, are there in a year? 
Since you are sure you can think of a week, I will make 
fifty-two marks like this x on the blackboard and we 
will call each one a week. See whata long row it makes! 
Now can’t you think of four of these weeks and two or 
three more days all together! What do they make? 
How many months make a year? Then let us have 
twelve larger crosses forthe months of the year. I will 
rub out the weeks. : 

I told you that the kindergarten children sometimes 
have pictures in their time-record. For instance, if 
there is a national holiday they would have a picture of 
what? (A flag!) Suppose we have a picture for each 
of our months, that will tell us something that happens, 
or something that we do, in that time of year. 

What picture shall we have for January? (Several 
suggestions but the general wish is for a sled. The 
teacher draws it.) Whatshall we have for Feburary ? 
There isa holiday. (A flag for Washington's birthday.) 
Is there any holiday in March? What happens once in 
four years in March? (A new president takes his seat.) 
We must have something for that. Yes, we might have 

«® flag, but suppose we have a shield instead. The presi- 
dent has a flag of his own with a shield on it. 

What shall we have for April. (One of the boys re- 
membered that Grant’s birthday is April 19.) I am glad 
you thought of that, and April was a very good month 
for the birthday of a great general. Who knows why? 
We do not have a national holiday then, however, so we 
must h ve something besides a flag for that day. Let 
us have a wreath for General Grant. Who knows what 
kind of leaves were used in very ancient times to make 
wreathes for those whom people wished to honor? 

May comes next—look out for holidays. (Arbor-day, 
Memorial day.) We have a tree for Arbor-day, of course, 
and a flag for Memorial day. How must we have the 
flag? (At half mast.) 

There are two famous days in June. One is the day 
when congress adopted our flag and the other is the 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. Near what city 
is Bunker Hill? Who can tell something about the 
battle? Let us have two small flags crossed for June, 
for Iam sure each of those days deserves one. 

What and when is our next holiday? We shail all 
want to wear our flags on the Fourth of July, but suppose 
instead of a flag, we have an eagle for our picture. 
Why will this do as well? I don’t think of any holiday 

n August. What do you like to do in hot weather. 
(Many voices are for rowing, fishing, and sailing, soa 
t oat is chosen.) 

Labor-day comes in September, what shall we have 
for it? (Many suggestions, a pickaxe and a pen finally 
decided upon). In October a famous man found, or dis- 
eovered, the biggest thing that ever has been found. 
What was it? What shall we have for the day when 
@olumbus found a new world? (A hemisphere.) 


What comes in November. (A chorus of ‘‘ Thanks- 
giving day.”) Yes,and another day we ought to be 
thankful for—election day? What does that mean? I 
want a picture of a soldier for election-day—not that we 


we have for Thanksgiving day? 
turkey.) Then November and May have two pictures. 


(General chorus ‘‘a Christinas tree!”) Now can you 
think of a year—along year with all these wonderfu) 
days? Shut your eyes and try. 
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LESSON ON 24, 








By ANNA Van Der Z&E LEB, New York City. 

Children, I want you to tell me how many splints | 
give May. 

If May has two bundles of 10 splints and 4 over, how 
many has she? 

How many are 10+10+4? 

If May has 20 splints and I give her four more, how 
many has she? 

May has 24 splints and gives me 10 of them, how many 
has she left ? 
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I bought two dozen pens yesierduy and gave 12 of 
them away,how many had I left ? 

I bought a dozen buttons and found I needed 12 more, 
how many did I need ? 

How many 12's in 24? How many 2’s? 

The other day I saw so many soldiers’ tents, how many 
lines did I use to draw them? 

One little chicken has 8 toes, how many toes will 3 
little chickens have ? 
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I picked 8 clover leaves yesterday how many leaflets 
did I have? 

How many 8's in 24? How many 8's? 

If I were to give you each 24 splints, how many sol- 
diers’ tents could you make? 
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If one square has 4 sides, how many could you make 
with 24 splints? 

I gave 6 little girls 4 sticks of candy apiece, how many 
did they have altogether ? 

How many 6's in 24? How many 4's? 



































I picked 6 four-leaved clovers, now many leaflets had 
1? : 


2 





THE education of children should be based upon self- 
activity. The needs of every child give rise to a desires and 
the desires to activities of some kind. A philosophic 
system of education will look through these activities to 
the needs which they represent, and will so direct them 
that, while they excite present interest and gratify pres- 
ent desire, they will also contribute to intellectual and 
moral growth and to the future and permament well- 
being of the child. 








all ought to fight for our country, but every man ought} } 
to be just as brave and faithful as a soldier, in doing his} F 
part to make good laws and to keep them. What shall| 7¢@é, 
(A majority for a]E 


There is one more month, and a holiday too. What = 7 
is it, 1 wonder? What shall we have for the picture?} Bs 





HOW WE HEAR. 


By M. A.C. 


What makes sound? Is sound the 
motion of the air? Ah! I thought 
some one would say ‘ yes” but 
think a minute. Here is a drum I 
asked Harry to bring this morning. 
Harry, take the drum-sticks and 
strike the head of thedrum. What 
makes the noise? Iwill takeaway the drum and leave 
you the drum-sticks. Now make thesame sound. (‘‘I 
cannot.”) Why not? (‘I have no drum.”) Then it 
takes something besides a boy and drum-sticks to make 
that noise; you must have the drum also. 

Suppose I lay the sticks on the drum and leave them 
there, shall we hear any sound? What does the drum- 
head feel when you strike it? Then it takes what to 
make the sound we heard? 

We have said that the sound waves spread out in cir- 
cles. When I clap my hands, the motion of the air 
starts from where my hands touch and spreads out in 
every direction until it strikes the ear—yours or mine. 
I will draw circles on the blackboard. In the middle 
(pointing) is where the air in set in motion, here are the 
waves (circles) and here (outer circle) is the ear of the 
only person in the room. Let us suppose that you are 
that person. Do you hear when the air begins to move 
far from your ear (middle of the circles). Do you hear 
when the waves are nearer, but not touchimg your ear. 
When do you hear? 

Then we can only have sound when we have air (or 
something else that will carry sound waves as well, a 
solid body will do it), motion, and what else? (‘‘ Some 
one to hear.”) 

But what do we use to hear? What is the outer ear, 
all the part we see, shaped like? Who has seen a per- 
son who was partially deaf put his hand up behind his 
ear in listening? Why do you suppose he did so? Yes, 
but why did it help him? 

If the sound-waves were very feeble, or if they seemed 
so, because the person’s hearing was not good, do you 
think it would help to gather up as many of them as 
possible ? 

How is it that you can pour a liquid into a small 
necked bottle through a funnel, when if you did not use 
the funnel, you would be sure to spill the liquid ? 

Can you think of sound-waves being made to go into 
a narrow place? Then of what use is the deaf man’s 
hand or ear trumpet? If the trumpet helps him to 
hear, what do you think this outside part of the ear 
does for us? 

Who has heard of the drum of the ear? Why do you 
think it is called so? Look at the drum we have here ; 
how is the head made? Just so, the drum of the ear has 
askin or membrane that stretches across a hollow place 
filled with air. This drum and the tube leading to it 
are called the middle ear. Inside the drum are three 
tiny bones called, from their shape, the hammer, the 
anvil, and the stirrup, 

The inner ear has three tiny canals in the shape of 
semi-circles and one shaped like a spiral shell. They 
are filled with a liquid in which float the ends of the 
nerve of hearing, which carries the messages of sound 
to the brain. 





' 
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This drawing on the blackboard is larger than your 
ear or mine. Can you think of an ear a great deal 
larger still? Think of one with a drum as large as our 
toy-drum here ; think of a funnel at the head (for the 
outside ear) and three bones inside just large enough to 
reach from one end to the other and leave a little room 
between them. - Or think of any three objects large 
enough to almost, but not quite, fill the space. New 
suppose I rap on the head of the drum as sound- 
waves knock on the drum of the ear. What hap- 
pens? 
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FARLY LESSONS IN FORM-E¥ PRESSION.—I. 





By Grace HOoPER, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 


HE ceaseless activity of little children 
» must find expression in many ways. 
It is their nature to be always busy, 
always doing; and when the 
child begins his school life it is the 
pleasant task of the teacher to 
direct this activity into channels 
which will arouse and hold his in- 
terest, and teach him to see and understand the won- 
derful world of nature and of art. 

Aim of the Lessons.—It is the purpose of these lessons 
to present to the observation of the child the existence 
and use of form; totrain his eye and mind to distin- 
guish and compare form ; to teach him to express, 
through language making and drawing, the result of his 
study, and from simple beginnings tolead him through 
the varied and more complex steps into a comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of beautiful form, and its applica- 
tion in the industrnal and artistic world. 

Forms to be Taught.—In our first lesson we present to 
the child a most natural and well-known furm—the 
sphere. Following this we study the half-sphere, the 
cube, half-cube, cylinder, and so on. We observe their 
parts, the relation of these parts to each other, and to 
the whole: the shapes derived from the forms; their 
actionand arrangement, and the method of representing | 
them. 

Material for a Lesson on Spheres.—Small wooden 
spheres are the best to be used in studying this solid. If 
these are not provided for the school, balls or marbles 
are always at hand. Circular tablets cut from stiff 
brown paper—the circles being an inch in diameter— | 
and strips of white or light brown manilla peper on | 
which to place them, Rings will be found very useful. | 

Clay.—A slate upon which to mold it, and a bit of | 
pointed wood (a wooden tooth-pick) will complete the 
outfit. The care of the clay will be spoken of later. 

The material can be kept in’separate pasteboard boxes 
and can be quickly distributed at the beginning of a les- 
son, the little ones always being delighted to assist the 
teacher in the work. 








The Sphere.— The child has 
known a ball from babyhood; 
he is familiar with marbles, 
beads, fruit, etc., so he wil] 
jmmediately recognize their | 
form, but let us see if he can- | 
> not become better acquainted 
ps with it. 

Method of a Lesson.—Distribute the spheres, one to 
each pupil. Each child should have a sphere ; for an 











object in his own hands is of far more interest and | 
value to him than the same object in the hands of an-| 


| 


other. He learns by touch as well as by sight. Possibly | 


the spheres may not all be the same size, but that is of | 
no moment. The shape is the important thing. Hold- | 
ing one before the class the teacher may say, * Child- | 
ren we are going to talk about this little object that}; 
looks just like”—‘ A ball”. ‘‘ Yes, balls are just this | 
shape, but are they not made of something different ?” | 


Possibly some child has a ball on the desk, and the dif- 
ference can be illustrated. ‘* But we must give this ob- 
ject a name, for it has a real one, just as little boys and 
girls have. We will eall it, Sphere.” ‘* Children, hold 
the little spheres tight in your hands. Grasp them hard. 
and tell me if they hurt your hands?” ‘‘No, not at 
all.” ‘ Tell me how they feel?” ‘‘ Smooth,” “ hard,” 
perhaps ‘‘ round,” will be given, and that is the point 
they are to observe—the roundness of the sphere. The 
teacher may then direct them to move their fingers 


Different Views.—‘* Edith,hold your sphere right be- 
fore your eyes and tell me if you can see all of it.” ‘* No, 
only a part.” ‘‘ All the children touch the part you can 
see, that is facing you; touch the part you cannot see, 
that is turned away from you.” 

Objects like the Sphere.—The children recognize the 
likeness to a ball, or marbles, in a previous lesson ; again 
they may be asked to think of, or bring other things, 
they have known, very much like a sphere. One will 
bring an orange, another an apple or seme nuts. ‘‘ Who 
has ever seen peas (blackboard sketch here) growing in 
their pods, or been to the blueberry pastures?” ‘* Who 
has gathered clusters of bright red currents?” ‘‘ One 
litt!e girl lost her balloon the other day ; what was its | 
shape, Lucy?” ‘‘ Some day we will blow some soap 
bubbles and see their beautiful shapes and colors.” 
Thus the children will learn to watch for the forms 
which nature gives and learn how each one is fitted to| 
its purpose. | 

TABLETS. 





The Circle.—Taking the sphere in one hand let us| 
move our finger round and round on the surface ; then | 
move it on our desk or in the air in the same direction. | 
This will represent the outline; in shape a circle. The 
teacher may tell the same story with the chalk, making 
a circle on the board; and then present to the class a 
ring, and a circular tablet :epresenting 'he same out- 
line. Then the name ‘‘ Cir: le,” 
may be taught and the ring: 
and tablets distributed to the 
class, using each kind in a 
separate lesson, but employing the same method. 

** Place the circles on a slip of paper, children, in ap 
even row acrcss the paper. Again a row up and down. | 
In a slanting direction. Place them touching ; near | 
together, far apart. I will write on the board what 
you have done, and some bright little boy may read it.” 
“We thought of many things the other day that a) 
sphere looked like ; can we not think of something a cir- | 
cle looks like’” A picture representing a moonlight 
sail or a sunset may be drawn on the board. 








and crack with the warmth of the hand. After the les- 
son simply rub the hands together to remove the clay 
dust. Some of the models may be saved. and the rest 
cut up, worked together, and put into the jar for future 
use, 
steleieea inmate 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION FOR PRACTICAL 
QUESTIONS JN NUMBER. 





By Anna B. BapLaM, Principal of Training School, 
Lewiston, Maine. 

It has become a popular belief that little children can 
be taught to understand almcst any subject, if it is pre- 
sented in a simple enough form to their understanding, 
and if the general details can be brought home tu them 
through their own experience ; or, in other words, if they 
can learn to do by doing. 

The training of the young mind in all directions is one 
of great interest, of vital importance ; yet, valuable as 
our methods by deep research and practical experience 
have become, there is ample opportunity for better and 
more comprehensive work in the future ; and, in no one 
direction, more than in unfolding to the mind of the 
young child the intricacies of what may be termed the 
language of number, 

PLAN 1, —FIRST PRIMARY. 

After the development work of each day has been com- 
pleted, lead the child to comprehend simple expressions 
of number-language. Material.—A ball-frame, the balls 
of which can be easily seen across the room ; a quantity 
of cvlored splints ; a box of alphabet blocks, or any ma- 
terial easily handled by the teacher and percept: :le to 
the class. 

ADDITION, 

(Standing behind the table with the ball-frame in full 
view of the class.) 

Mary had so many (representing two with the lails 
apples, Frank, tell the story. 

** Mary had two apples.” 

(Continuing, and moving balls to illustrate. The 
mother gave her so many more. Harry, tell the story. 


Clay Modeling. The Sphere.—‘‘I know every child| ‘‘ Mary had two apples, and her mother gave her two 
would like to make a little sphere, just as round as the | more.” 


models on his desk, and there is something else on the 


desk of which he can make one.” On each tlate has 
been placed a lump of clay—a rough cubical block. 


| 
| 


(Moving the two groups a little nearer to each other.) 
I woncer who can tell the story just as Harry told it, 
but finish it by answering my question. How many 


The teacher may first mold, the children watching ; | apples did Mary have ? 


then they may work. The clay should be held between 
the thumb and fingers, and carefully pressed into shape. 
Rolling it between the palms, will hide it from sight and 
we cannot note its progress. When formed we may roll 
it lightly on the slate or in the palms to give it a smooth 
finish. 


Let them be placed on the slates and criticised by the | 


teacher. One is uneven ; it shculd have been piessed 
a little more here and there. In one there are broken 
places. The clay should have been welded together 
evenly at the start. Some are flattened ; show how they 
can be rounded out. Some are remarkably well done 
for such little fingers, 


Modeling an Object.—In another lesson we will mold | 


an apple. Let each child have an apple to copy. First 
make the sphere as before, but do not finish it quite so 


smoothly. Then we piace our fingers on opposite parts | 
of the surface and flatten it. Work out the depression | 


for the stem end with the finger, and roll a bit of clay 





| 


| ‘*Mary had two apples, and her mother gave her two 
| more ; then she had four apples.” ‘ 
Continue with such questions, or rather the illustra- 
tion of such questions, until all the facts that have been 
| developed in addition during the course of the daily les- 
| sons have had practical illustration. 


SUBTRACTION. 
Frank had so many marbles (illustrating with ball: on 
the frame), Harry, tell us, 

| ‘* Frank had five marbles.” 

| He had a hole in his pocket, and lost so many (cover- 
ing two balls with her hand). Nell, tell us. 

| ‘* Frank had five marbles, but he lost two, because he 
had a hole in his pocket.” 

| I wonder if Hattie can tell the same story and answer 
| my question. How many marbles did he have left? 

| ‘* Frank had five marbles; he lost two from a hole i 
his pocket, and had only three left.” 

| 1. Continue this subject as in addition. 


YS 

| 2. Vary the work to avoid monotony, and to accustom 
| 

J 


the children to take an active part in the illustration of 
facts, by allowing some one to volunteer to represent 
the groups on the ball-frame as the teacher tells the 
| Story ;—later, let some child volunteer to tell the facts 
of the story, which is suggested to bim, as he sees the 
groups represented by the child-teacher. 


round and round on the outside of the sphere (use the for the stem. Make another depression for the blossom 8. Illustrate by pantomime the addition or subtraction 
term constantly). ** We call this round outside the sur-| end, and with the tooth-pick, roughen up the clay to in- | of groups, and let some child volunteer to supply the 


face. It is a beautiful, even, whole surface, is it not?” | 

Action.—‘* Place the sphere carefully on the desk, 
Rutb, and see what it will do.” Ruth says, ‘It is 
standing still.” Let them all stand very still for a 
moment. ‘Call for short sentences from different chil- 
dren expressing this action.” ‘‘ Touch it, Robert, and see 


dicate the shape of the dried blossom. Some day let the 
children make a string of beads, a peach, or a burch of 
cherries. 


story. 
| 4. When the children can comprehend the simp'est 
|forms of number-language, gradually unfold to them 


Review.—The sphere may be modeled from memory | ®*¥ forms and expressions by selecting questions froma 


as a review lesson. 


book of a suitable grade, taking care to illustrate each 


The Care of Clay.—The clay used is light gray in color | @¢t 48 it is given to the children, 


what it will do.” “It will roll about.” “ Any light! and can be obtained at potteries at from three to five 5. Cut from old arithmetics i!lustrations that can be 
touch will make it roll, it stands on such a little part' cents per pound, Ten pounds will supply a class for utilized for practical questions in addition or subtraction; 
of its round surface. See how it rolls in any direction | some time. It should be kept in a covered earthen jar, | let the more self-possessed children volunteer to supply 
we wish to send it.” “You see now why balls and! or ina deep dish covered with adampcloth. When it is | ‘stories suggested by the illustrations they may ¢ vose, 
marbles are made in this shape ; they are pleusant to) required for use, the mass should be placed on a slate or until, later, it is the exception when a child hesitates to 
handle and will roll about so easily.” board, worked together, so that it will be free from | read the number story the illustration tells him. 
Arrangement.—One child may place two or three | cracks or holes, and then cut with a wire or stout linen PLAN 2.—MIDDLE CLASS PRIMARY.—ADDITION. 
spheres on his desk in an even row, and another sen-| thread into cubical blocks about ore and a half inches 
tence be called for, stating how many, as, “There are in size. The children should be taught to work quickly, 
three spheres placed in a row.” 


Material the same as for the lowe-t grade, 
A man had seven white chickens and three brown 
and to handle the clay as little as possible, as it will dry ones. How many chickershad he? 
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(Child passing to the ball-frame.) ‘‘ These (separating 
seven balls from the others) represent the seven white 
chickens ; and these the three brown chickens. (Push- 
ing the groups nearer together.) Seven chickens and 
three chickens are ten chickens. The man had ten chick- 
ens. Seven and three are ten.” 

Continue such work, having five or six practical ques- 
tions illustrated daily, keeping pace with the de zelo;- 
ment work. 

SUBTRACTION, 

There were twelve birds on the top of a barn, but five 
flew down to the ground ; how many birds were left on 
the barn? 

(Passing to the ball-frame.) ‘ These twelve balls rep- 
resent the birds on top of the barn (covering part with 
his hand). These five represent what flew down to the 
ground ; these seven represent what were left on the 
barn. There were seven birds left on the barn. Five 
from twelve leaves seven.” 

(If time be limited, the addition work could be taken 
on one day, the subtraction on the following.) 

Harry bought two apples, and paid three cents apiece 
for them. How much money did he spend ? 

(Passing to the ball]-frame and arranging the balls.) 
‘*These (moving one group of three) represent what 
Harry paid for his first apple ; these (moving three more) 
represent what he paid for his second apple. He paid 
t wo 3’s or six cents for the two apples. Two 3's are 6.” 

Tom had ten cents to spend ; he wanted to buy oranges 
at five cents each. How many could he buy? 

(Passing to the ball-frame.) ‘‘ These (separating ten 
balls) represent the ten cents he had to spend. I must 
find the 5’s in ten to know how many oranges he could 
buy. I can find two 5’s in ten. (Showing on the frame.) 
Tom could buy two oranges at five cents each. There 
are two 5's in ten.” 

({f time be limited, confine the work in addition and 





subtraction to Monday and Tuesday, reserving Thursday 
and Friday for the work in multiplication and division.) } 


PLAN 3.—UPPER CLASS.— PRIMARY. 

Material as above, also various groupings of buttons 
strung on short strings, convenient for representing sums 
of money. 

Mr. Brown bought a coat for $7 and a pair of shoes 
for $8, what did he pay for both? 

‘** He paid $7 and $38, or $15,” 

Prove it to us. 

“This represents the $7 for the coat (holding up a 
string of seven buttons). This represents the $8 for the 
s hoes (holding up a string of eight buttons). Both repre- 
sent what the coat and the shoes cost ; 7 and 8 are 15.” 

Willie bought four apples at three cents each. What 
did he pay for them ? 

‘** He paid four 3's or 12 cents.” 

Prove it to us, 

‘This represents what the first 
apple cost, (touching the group of three 
cents each time,) this what the second 
apple cost ; this what the third apple 
cost ; this is what the four appie cost ; 
the four apples cost four 3’s or 12.” 

How many apples can I get for nine 
cents, at three cents each ? 

‘* You can get three apples.” 





Prove it is us. 
“This represents the nine cents I have for apples, 
(holding up a string of nine cents,) they are three cents 


apiece. I must divide my nine cents into groups of 3’s ; 
there are three 3's in 9. I can buy three apples at three 
cents each.” 


My 
= 









¢ \ 
If four apples cost eight cents, what will one apple 
cost? 

** One apple will cost two cents.” 

Prove it to us. 

“‘ This represents eight cents, the price of four apples, 
(holding up a string of eight cents ;) I must divide my 
eight cents into four parts or fourths (touching each 
group). This represents what the first apple cost ; this 
what the second apple cost ; this what the third apple 
cost ; this what the fourth apple cost. Each apple cost 
one-fourth of eight cents or two cents.” 





The main thought to be held in mind always, should 
be the power of the child to illustrate this thought by 


, from plans. 


objects or crude drawings, before we can be sure that 
he understands the terms of a question, which power 
alone can help him to form his questions, when, later he 
has to change from mental to written work in his en- 
counters with more difficult problems, 


LESS( N ON MANNERS. 








Good-morning, children, 

** Good-morning, Miss L—.” 

Who would like to take a walk ? 

We will call this side of the 100m Larchmont and 
that side Mamaroneck. Bertha and Willie may go fora 
walk. You may take your places. Children, what does 
a gentleman do when he meets a lady ? 

‘* A gentleman Jifts his hat when he meets a lady.” 

Who speaks first ? 

** The lady speaks first.” 

You are out of doors (to Willie), (Willie puts hat ons) 
Ready! Walk! (They walk toward each other. 
Bertha bows; Willie litts his hat, bows, and both re- 
turn immediately to seats.) 

Children, is the lady obliged to speak to the gentle- 
man ? 

‘*No, but if the lady speaks the gentleman should do 
so too.” 

Mary and Charlie may go for a walk. (Charlie is 
particular to see that Mary precedes him to position.) 
(They meet—Mary says, ‘‘ Good-morning, Charlie ”— 
and bows. Charlie replies, lifts his hat, bows, and both 
return to seats.) 

Sup} ose a lady is out walking and she meets two gen- 
tlemen ; one she knows, and the other she does not 
know ; what will the gentleman she does not know do, 
when the lady speaks to his friend ? 

** He will lift his hat, too.” 

Will he speak to the lady ? 

‘** No, he will not because he does not know her.” 

Martha and Harry may go for a walk; Harry may 
choose any one he likes to walk out with him. (Both 
boys wait for Martha to precede them. They meet 
and exchange salutations.) 

Suppose you were coming to see me with a little 
friend whom I do not know; what will you do, chil- 
ren? Bessie may tell us what she would do. 

“*T would introduce my friend to you.” 

Who can do that? Everett. Everett may choose any 
one he likes and come to call on me. You may call 
this the door of my house. (They retire to dressing- 
room or other convenient place. Everett knocks—is 
admitted by Miss L——.) Good-morning, Everett. 

** Good-morning, Miss L——. This is my friend, 
George Clandenning, Miss L——.” 

Good-morning, George. I am glad to make your 
acquaintance. (To both.) Will you sit down? (They 
return to seats.) 

Two ladies go out shopping. They are talking as 
they walk along and one of the ladies drops her pocket- 
book, without noticing it. A gentleman, walking 
behind the ladies, sees the pocket-book drop. What 
should he do? Kate, 

‘*He should pick up the pocket-book, catch up with 
the ladies, and, lifting his hat, say, ‘ Excuse me, ladies, 
but I think one of you dropped a pick: t-book.’ The 
jady who dropped the pocket-book should take it, and 
say ‘ Thank you.’” 

We will play horse-car now. (It 1s supposed that the 
children are seated in two rows, boys in one row, girls 
in another.) The boys may face the girls. Sammie | 
may be conductor and stand here (at one end of the! 
two rows). Minnie may play that she is going to take 
the horse car. (Minnie stops the imaginary car. As 
she enters a boy rises, and lifting his hat, says, ‘ Take 
this seat, madam. The lady takes the offered seat and 
says, distinctly, ‘‘ Thank you.”) 
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THE DRAWING OF PLANS, 


By FLORENCE THOMAS, Delanco, N. J. 

Drawing is rapidly developing as a common school 
study because of its practical as well as its sesthetic 
value, 

As it trains the hand in connection with the mind it 
has a foremost place in the industrial work of the schoo). 

A valuable exercise in drawing is to make plans, and 
from these plans to construct the real objects. The 
utility of this exercise can be seen when we consider 
how much of the work of the world is done in this way. 
Thegreatest architect and the humblest artisan construct 





But perhaps the chief value of the ex-rcise is the men- 
tal discipline it affords. Perception, reason, judgment, 
and the constructive imagination are all employed in 
this apparently simple exercise. 

The drawing of plans can be incorporated with the 
Form Lesson. After the forms have been studied and 
modeled a drawing can be made and the form con- 
structed of paper. 

Suppose we wish to make a triangular pyramid. 

Use the ordinasy brown paper that has a little stiffen- 
ing in it. 

Draw the face as in Fig 1, 
connecting those that join 
each other by dotted lines. 
Make the drawing as large 
as the pyramid is to be, 
Follow the solid lines and cut 
the plan from the paper. By 
carefully creasing the dotted 
lines and sewing together 
those that are lettered the same, a triangular pyramid 
will be made which will look so much like polished wood 
as to be easily mistaken for it until it is handied. 

If the teacher's form box is incomplete and her purse 
is low she can make every form, excepting of course the 
sphere and ellipse which she requires. 

Even in a complete box of forms one does not often get 
what 1s very desirable. 

The following are the plans of some of the forms that 
can be constructed in this way : 

A ruler to get the exact measurements will be needed 
and a pair of compasses will be a great help. 

After the children have been taught how to make one 
or two forms, they should be able to draw the plans for 
others without any assistance. 

They will be delighted to exercise their ingenuity in 
making several plans for one form, 

Thus the triangular pyramid can be constructed from 
Fig. 2 as well as from Fig. 1. 


Yo 


It will be well to distinguish between the forms . . | 
and the real solids. 

If a variety is desired, a great many common things 
in the home and school can be made from plans, 

In a recent discussion about manual training and in- 
dustrial training the following distinction was made. 















































In industrial training the product is the thing desired 
while in manual training the process and training are 
the only consideration, the product being of little im- 
portance. 

But let us remem ber, when we train a child to work 
with his hands, that while we consider the process he 








considers the result, and it is only when we show him 
th it he can construct something useful or attractive that 
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we encourage him to put forth earnest and careful 
efforts. 

It will be readily seen that the pentameter and hexam- 
eter pyramid and prism can be as easily made. 

While the making of these forms will be, perhaps, too 
difficult an exercise for the little folks, the pupils that 
are farther advanced wiil find it very interesting and 
profitable. 
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HOME-MADE APPARATUS FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES. 





By Anna A. L, LEE, Trenton, N. J. 

ZaaAN order that the need for school-room 
apparatus may be supplied, much 
has been invented to aid the teacher. 
Many teachers, however, find it ad- 
visable to manufacture the appara- 
tus for their own school-rooms. 
With such the writer begs leave to 
share a few devices. 

A script reading-chart will prove a valuable aid in the 
work of the lower primary grades. This chart can be 
so constructed as to serve several different purposes. It 
may be used in the introductory work of the lowest 
clas3 to precede the use of the reader. It may also be 
used to furnish supplementary reading for more ad- 
vanced pupils, and the pictures will supply material for 
many interesting language lessons. The first requisite 
in the construction of such a chart is a clear under- 
standing on the part of the teacher of just what she 1s 
aiming to accomplish. This settled, the rest is compara- 
tively easy. Suppose the objective point sought is the 
teaching of words and sentences, preparatory to work 
in the primer. The teacher’s first work should be the 
arrangement of a list of the words which she wishes to 
teach from the chart. Many of the words should be 
taken from the first part of the primer. which is to be 
used by the class. Next comes the choice of pictures to 
illustrate words, sentences, and stories. Suitable ones 
may be found in many of the juvenile papers and art 
magazines. In choosing, the teacher should endeavor to 
select pictures that represent objects named in the list of 
words. The introduction of new words and their ar- 
rangement into sentences and stories should be system- 
atically planned. This done to the teacher’s satisfaction, 
she is ready for the mechanica! part of the work. 

Procure a number of sheets of manilla paper and 
fasten them together in book form with strong twine. 
On the longest edge of the first leaf at equal distances 
from the ends of the chart fasten two brass suspending 
braces. This must be repeated with each leaf so that 
when the whole is completed the “braces” will slip 
readily ov. r te heads of the nails on which the chart is 
hung.. The next work will be to mount the pictures, 
and write the words and sentences in the order in which 
they are to be taught. The first picture should be 
mounted on the upper part of the first double page and 
should be selected with special reference to the words to 
beintroduced on thet page. These may be arranged 
singly on either side of the picture, and combined into 
sentences below. In order that all work copied from 
the chart by the pupils may be accurate, it is advisable 
that the chart be lined to correspond with the slates and 
papers of class. The arrangement of the succeeding 
pages should be similar in character to the first. In 
passing from the simplest forms of expression to those 
that are more complicated, work should be carefully 
graded to suit the capacity and development of the 
pupils. 

A number game which may be used in a variety of 
ways is made in the following manner: Divide a large 

_ sheet of stiff paper or cardboard into half-inch squares. 
Ineach of these squares write either a number ora 
sign. As the primary object of the game is to aid in 
drill work, and not in the development of new combina- 
tions, the teacher should be guided by the advaneement 
of the class; and, in filling out the squares, she should 
use only the numbers and signs that have been learned. 
The squares should be cut apart, and thea the game is 
teady for use. This device can be employed to advan- 
tage in the ‘‘ busy-work ” of the lowest primary gradés. 
Itbrings to the little people the charm of novelty; and 
this is a consideration greatly in its favor. It can be 
used in many ways. Here areafew: The teacher dis- 
tributes a handful of the squares to each child and says, 
“Make four in as many ways as/you can, using signs.” 
Exercises of this kind may be varied by placing answers 
on the board and requesting the children to make com- 
binations that will produce these results. An exercise 
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requirements similar to these: Make an example con- 
taining a plus sign; another containing a minus sign, 
etc. A drill in comparison of numbers may be con- 
ducted as follows: Teacher places several numbers on 
the board in a column and requests the children to 
think of each number separately, choose a number 
from their squares that is greater than it by two, and 
place the results in a column on their desks. These are 
only a few of the many ways in which this simple 
device can be utilized. 
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ACTING TOGETHER. 





(One day in a public school in Toronto fire burst through the 
floor of a class-room in which 70 little boys and girls were seated. 
The children sprang to their feet, but when their teacher told 
them to sit down again, every one obeyed her. The head-master 
tried to put out the fire, but, finding that it was gaining, be sent 
one boy tv call the city fire brigade and another to sound the fire- 
drill alarm for the children. As soon as they heard the signa), 
the whole school, several hundred pupils, quietiy marched down 
stairs. When the firemen came, the children were al! standing in 
ranks in the yard. When the fire was put out, they marched in- 
to the school-house and went to work again in their class-rooms.) 

What might have happened if the children in the 
room where the fire broke out, had all rushed down- 
stairs instead of obeying their teacher? What would 
have happened if the whole schoo] had done so? What 
good quality did the children show by sitting down 
quietly, when told to do so? How must they have felt 
toward their teacher, to obey her so well? What makes 
us believe what our friends tell us? How do we feel 
toward people, who have always told us the truth and 
advised us for the best? What two things did these 
children show ? 

Suppose there had been one large, strong boy in the 
room, would he not bave been tolerably sure of ¢ etting out 
safely if he had rushed down-stairs, but wouli he not 
also have been likely to knock down and trample on 
others? What kind of conduct would this have been ? 
When a person acts seifishly, of whom 1s he thinking? 
When people think of and care for others, how do they 
act? 

When the children rose and marched down-stuirs, as 
they had been trained todo, how were they acting? I do 
not now mean selfishly or unselfishly. Give another 
word. Suppose I have a large, heavy piece of furniture 
to move. I cannot do it alone, so I call several boys to 
help me; how do we act? Theie is a long word for 
this “‘ acting-together ” that I will write on the black- 
board. You need not try to learn it butit isa word you 
will often meet with, and, if you remember our little 
talk, you will know what it means, (Writes and pro- 
nounces ‘ co-operation.”) The greatest things in the 
world are done by men acting together—how do you 
think ? 

You may ask any questions you like, or tell me any- 
thing of which the story reminds you. 





MORNI‘G TALK IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


(Report of a lesson given by Miss Mary L. Bickford in the kin- 
———— of the model school, New York College for the Training 
of Teachers.) 


After the morning song, a little boy told the kinder- 
gartner that it was his mother’s birthday. No true 
kindergarten fails to take account of times and seasons 
in the family. So this was made the subject of a little 
talk. It was noted that Ray’s mamma's birthday always 
came or the 13th of May, but not always on Wednesday, 
and, counting on the kindergarten time-record of 
cr sses on the blackboard, that there were twelve days 
in May before this birthday. It was natural after this 
to sing about the lovely month of May. 
** All the birds and bees are singing, 
All the lily-bells are ringing,” 
sang the children. ‘*Look around the room and see 
whether we have any lily-bells here,” said the kinder- 
gartner. At first no one could find any, but at last 
a bright-eyed little fellow discovered some lilies-of- 
the-valley. in the belt of the lady sitting near him. Look- 
ing for other flowers it was delightful to find that one 
of the children had brought some dandelions. A song 
about the flowers and the Heavenly Father's goodness 
in making them so beautiful led the way to the prayer : 
‘* Father, we thank Thee for the night 
And the pleasant morning light ; 


For rest, and food, and coming care, 
And all that makes this world so fair.” 


Perhaps remembering a recent sight one of the chil- 
dren asked for the song about the new moon. In this 





‘otest the pupils knowledge of signs may consist of ture in the finger-play and songs. 
i 


the children pointed east and west for the rising and set- 
ing moon. Other songs followed, emphasis being laid 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
ciass work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera 
ntelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








SCHOOL GIRLS IN TARDY-LAND. 


By Olive M. Long, St. Paul, Minn. 


(POR FRIDAY AFTERNOON.) 





(Garden, represented by potted plants around edge of 
platform, Farmer spading. Enter, running, his three 
children, Florence, Annie, and Rob. 

Florence.—Oh, papa ! 

Farmer.— Turning), what is it Florence ? 

Florence.—There are two little girls coming down the 
road. 

Farmer. —Who are they 

Florence.—We don’t know, we never saw them before, 
Did we, Annie ? 

Annie.—They look tired, too. See, papa, they 
coming here. (Enter, Bertha and Rose.) 

Bertha.—Oh, Rose, I'm so tired ! 

Rose.—So am I, Bertha. 

Bertha.—I wonder where we 
others,) and who these people are ? 

Far ner.—Who are you, little girls ? 

Bertha —My name is Bertha. 

Rose.— And mine is Rose. 

Bertha.—Will you please tell us where we are ? 

Farmer, —You are in Tardy-land now, 

Bertha.—In Tardy-land ? 

Florence.—Yes, didn't you ever hear of it ? 

Fose.—No. 

Furmer—Where do you live? 

Rose.—We live at home. 

Bertha.—Don't be silly, Rove. Of course he knows 
that. We live way off, at May-town, but we were 
playing in the woods, and somehow we lost our way. 

Farmer,—Then you have come a long way. And do 
you know how to get home again ? 

Bertha.—No, sir, and we—we don’t know what to do. 

Florence.—Mr. Brown is going to May-town to-day. 
papa. 

Furmer.—So be is. He will leave at supper-time, and 
he can show you the way. 

Bertha.—Oh, thank you! 
go, shall we, Ro-e? 

Farmer.—Well, I am off to breakfast now. 

Bertha.--To breakfast ¢ 
hours ago. 

Florence,.—-It's because we live in Tardy-land. You 
see in Tardy-land nobody bas to do anything until he 
wants to. 

Rose.—Oh, how lovely ! 

Bertha.—Don’t you have to get up till you want to? 

Annie.—No, 

Rose.—Nor be at school in time ? 

Rob.—Not till you are ready. 

Bertha.—Oh! Then we'll stay here, Rose. 

; Rose.—And net go home with Mr. Brown at supper- 
time? ° 

Bertha.—No, let us live here. I don't like to get up 
early at all. 

Rose.— Bending over the plants). 1 have some plants 
at home. but they are bigger than these. 

Rob.—I wish these wouldn’t wait so long, but the 
flowers here don’t grow till they get ready. 

Rose.—Don't they? I don't think I like this country 
as well as my sister does. Oh, what is this funny thing 
hidden in the leaves? ; : 

Rob.—That is atrap. We put it here for the weasels. 
Mamma told me to take it in yesterday, and maybe | 
will by and by. , 

Bertha.—But suppose some day you were going to 
have a picnic, and the sun didn’t want to get up? 

Rob.—We couldn't have it, that’s all. 

Bertha.—Oh, I wouidn’t like that ; but everything else 
is 30 lovely! And when the dinner-bell rings, doesn’t 
your mother want you to come right away ” 

Florence.—Of course not: besides, in Tardy-land 
nobody needs to be on time, so we can't tell when Mary, 
our girl, is going to have dinner or anything ready. 

Rose.—Then I know that I don't want to stay here. 
Won't you please go home with Mr. Brown at supper- 
time, Bertha? 

Bertha.—Oh, no! 
at school ! 


are 


are now (noticing 


Then we won't be afraid to 


(Frit 
Why, we had our breakfast 


Remember how late we could be 





mw the fact that all were to help with voice and ges 


Florence.—Yesa, of course the teacher doesn’t let us go 


"hen she wants to, sometimes not till evening. 
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Rob.—You know you never can “ell when anything is 
going to happen in Tardy-land. 

Bertha.—I should think not ! 

Mary, (Entering.)—Florence, your mother wants you 
to fill this basket with chips, for the fire for supper. 

Florence.—Yes, Mary. (Fait Mary.) 

Bertha.—Well, why don’t you go? 

Florence.- Laughing.) Because this is Tardy-land, you 
know. 

Annie.—Oh, let's play with this basket, Rob. We'll 
play it’s full of apples to sell. (Rob and Annie run off 
with it.) 

Bertha,—What do you play in Tardy-land? 

Florence.—We play, oh, lots of things. We play 
going to market; see, this way. (Walks slowly around 
platjorm.) 

Rose.—Oh, that isn’t fun. 
(Skips gaily around stage, followed by others. 
suddenly stops.) 

Bertha.—Oh, dear, I’ve caught my foot in something. 
(Sinks down.) 

Rose.—That’s Rob's trap! 

Florence.—Does it hurt? 

Bertha.—No, but I can’t get it out. 

Rose,—Teke off your shoe. 

Bertha.—I can’t. Can’t you open the trap? (Girls 
try.) Ow! that hurts! And it doesn’t do any good, 
either. Oh, what shall I do! 

Florence.—I'll go for papa. He can open it. (Fait.) 

Bertha.—Now, when do you suppose she'll ever be 
back ? 

Rose.—I don’t know. You can’t be sure of anything 
in Tardy-land. 

Bertha.—It’s a Horrid-land, I say ! 

Rose.—Wby, I thought you liked it ? 

Bertha.—And so did you. 

Rose.—Only at first. I don’t like it a bit, now. 

Bertha.—Neither do I. It’s worse for me, staying 
here without being ableto move. I wish she'd hurry. 

Rose.—-Nobody ever seems to hurry here, 

Bertha.— Oh, I wouldn’t live here for anything ! 

Rose —Then you will go home with Mr. Brown? 

Bertha.—Oh, yes! I wish I could go this minute. 

Rose.—But we don’t know the way, and would get 
lost again. 

Bertha.—We can’t even try as long as I’m caught fast 
here. (Beginning to cry.) Oh, I don’t like this land at 
all! Perhaps she has stopped to play. Nobody is ever 
on time here. 

Rose.—Oh, don’t cry, Bertha. I’m sure she won’t 
stop. Look, there she is coming now! She doesn't come 
very fast, though. And she has brought only Mary. 

Florence.—(Entering with Mary, and other child- 
ren.) I couldn’t find papa, but here is Mary, and per- 
haps she can open it. 

Mary, (Trying it.\—How did that trap come to be 
here? It doesn’t belong here. 

Rob.—I left it there. 

Bertha, (Wiping her eyes.)—Well, I wish you hadn't! 

Mary.—No, I can’t open it, 

Rese —Will we have to stay here forever ? 

Bertha,.—Oh dear, oh dear ! 

Florence.—Now, Rob, you run and find papa, 
Rob.) e 
Bertha.—Oh, there goes another. 
do anything in ‘his land, 

Florence.—But I thought you liked to be late. 

Bertha.—No, I hate it now; I wish I were at 
home. 

Flerence.—-Are you going home? 

Rose.—Yes, just as soon as we can. 
and Rob.) 

Bertha.—Oh, please can you open this? 

Farmer.—-I will see. 

Bertha.—I hope you can, 
shall I do? 

Farmer, (Freeing her.)—There it is! Are you hurt? 

Bertha, (Springing up.)—Oh, no, And thank you so 
much, How good it seems to walk again. And now 
( Taking Rose’s hand) we will go home right away. Oh, 
no we can’t either. We don’t know the way. (Turn- 
ing back.) Isn’t it almost supper-time ? 

Mary.—No. not nearly. The chips haven’t come yet, 
and the fire isn’t made, (Exit Mary.) 

Bertha.—I hoped it was time for it, so that we could 
go home with Mr. Brown. 

Farmer.—Mr. Brown? Oh, he has gone. 

Bertha.—What? 

Rose.—Gone! (They burst into tears.) 

Bertha,—You said he wou-wouldn’t go till supper- 

time ! 


We play it faster, like this. 
Bertha 


(Exit 


It takes so long to 


(Enter Farmer 


If you don’t whatever 





Fiorence.—But supper is Jate 


you see, 
Rose.— Oh, everything is late s. 2. 
here. aS ar 
Annie.—Of course. (Zink- = 
ling of bell ou'side.) 


Florence.—Now you can live 
with us all the time. 

Bertha.—Not for anything ! 

Rose.—Thank you just the 
same, but we don’t like your 
land at all. 

Bertha.—Not the least bit. 

Florence.—Why, bow funny! 
When you wouldn’t have to get 
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What Yankee Doodle Wants. 


v 
3 Good Yan-kee Doo-dle wants his boys To read, and write, and ci-pher, So 
2. And there you'llsee the Yan-kee boys At work as hard as blaz-es, And 


3. Our Yan - kee boys can read and spell, They spend no time in quar-rels, They 
4. You'll see their writ-ing’s ve - ry neat, They’re never 





id - ly act- ing, They're 











5 —-5n—n—-8-— 
up early. o. Taanew mma a 
Bertha.— We want to get up a a dailies 
early. 


Florence. — Nor come to 
breakfast or dinner or supper 
till you want to. 

Rose.—But we are sure that 


strive their best 


az‘ 
-—— — == — Pe == — 
p—! ie ey ia alls _— 


there are schools all 





o'er the land, And lots 
there you'll see them sport and play, And hear them of - ten sing - ing. 
win a name, And aim at per-fect 


mul - ti - ply - ing, add-ing up, 





of chil-dren in them. 


mo - rals. 
Di- vid-ing or sub - tract - ing. 














we will find cur breakfast and + e 
dinner and supper ready for ez" 


suen 








us! (Tinkling of bell again.) | 
Annie.—And you can be late 
to school. 
Bertha.—But you never 
know when you'll go home, 
Besides I'd rather be in time. 


Florence.— 

Annie.— You would? 
Rob—.— 

Bertha.— 

Rose,— Yes, we would. 


Rose.—And now we don’t 
know if we will ever get home 
again. (Cries on Bertha’s 
shoulder.) 

Bertha.—If only we knew 
the way. Sobbing.) (Tinkling 
of bell.) 

Bertha.—Why—Oh, Rose! 

Rose.—What is it ? 

Bertha.—Listen! (Bell 


Vv 
And that’s the way the Yan-kee boys, Grow up 


how smart you'll be,” Says Yan -kee doo- dle 


TT? 
TT? 
L. 
‘ 
| 
wl 
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| 










sae 


so bright and han - dy, ‘ Just 


van = 





dan - dy. 
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sounds again.) It is, yes, it is— 
Florence.—That’s only a cow-bell. 
Bertha,—It's our cow’s bell. 
Rose.—So it is! I would know it anywhere. 
Bertha.—Oh Rose, the dear, dear old cow. 
you see ? 
Rose.—She is going home. She is never late. 
Bertha.—And we can go with her. 
Rose.—So we can. And perhaps brother Charlie is 
with her, 
Bertha,—Oh, let’s go and see. (Runs ahead, Peering 
out.) Yes, there he is! Oh, Charlie! Charlie! 


Don’t 


Charlie, (From without.)\—Why, Bertha. (Enters.) 
How did you come here? 
Bertha.—Oh, we'll tell you all about it! We're in a 


dreadful place. 

Rose.—Where everybody is always late. 

Bertha.—And now we can go home. 

Rose.—I’m so glad, 

Florence.—Are you going away ? 

Bertha.—Yes, yes! 

Rose.—But you’ve been very nice to us. 

Bertha —Yes, we thank you, too, but I'm glad I don’t 
live here. 

Rose.—We do thank you, but—goodby ! 

Florence.—Goodby ! 

Bertha.—Goodby. And I do hope you will have that 
supper before to-morrow morning. 

All.—Goodby ! Goodby! 

(Curtain falls as children are going, turning back to 
wave their hands to others.) 


~~ 
* 





DOLLY’S BEL-TIME. 


(For a very little girl. Let her recite holding her doll on her lap.]} 


The sun has set, 
We must go in— 
My precious pet, 
You're dressed so thin ! 
The other doll, that mamma keeps, 
Is now quite still and sweetly sleeps, 


Safe, on my lap, 
All quiet lie, 
While your nice cap 
I smoothly tie. 





I'll fix your pretty ruffled gown, 
Then in your cradle lay you down. 


The cricket sings 
It’s “‘ cheep, cheep, cheep :” 

It’s song that brings 
The soundest sleep. 

Dear pussy close beside you lies, 
And Carlo’s here so old and wise. 


I hear the call, 
I must not miss— 
My sweetest doll, 
Take one more kiss 
My mamma waits and I must go right 
To my crib too ; good-night ! good-night ! 
—Selected. 


m 
+e 





A SONG OF SIXPENCE. 


By Letty STERLING. 

Sing a song of sixpence, 

Sing my little friend, 
Jingle all the pennies 

That you long to spend ; 
One a gift from papa, 

Two from Uncle Jay, 
Three for helping grandma 

When you wished to play. 


What a thirst for candies 
Little Jimmie knows, 
As his hand so chubby 
To his pocket goes ! 
Once again he counts them— 
Six are surely there! 
Jingle, jingle, jingle, 
Jingle everywhere, 


Merry as the sleigh-bells, 
Is the jingle gay, 
Coming from the pocket 
All along the way ; 
So a-song of sixpence 
Whistle, little Jim; 
Share the sweets you buy, with 
Tom and Ted and Tim. 








ed. 
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LESSONS IN SHORT-HAND —X. 





By ELpoN Moran, St. Louis, Mo. 
KEY TO PLATE 10. 

1, Learn color coral relate camel million tunnel 
analogy. é 

2. Hack hug hum hole hire whack Abraham mayhem. 

8. Wall wore swine wine twin dwell quack Guinn. 

4, Option passion station separation fashion physician 
compensation enslave. 

5. Post coasting vest gazed against boaster fluster pun- 
ster. 

6. Letter order father weather cumber anchor. 

7. Boat moat note gate plight died sobbed blade voted 
political. 

8. Coats freights paint gift draft blend strained wend 
mend weld. 

9. Mode send old sword middle needle failed poured 
attempt longed. 

10, Core gall cull chart chill counterbalance circum- 
stance selfish. 

11, Complain introduce recommendation recognize 
casting yourself ourselves friendship. 

12. Weed war woke wit web yield yoke youth Yeddo.- 

Translate Ls. 13, 14, and 15. 
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EXPLANATION, 


A large hook prefixed to r, m, and n, indicates 1; andr, 
when joined tol. L.1. A tick joined to k, g, l, r, m, or 
w, expresses h, When hay cannot well be written, a small 
dot is used. L. 2. A small hook prefixed to I, r, m, or n, 
expresses w. A large w-hook is also used in the double 
consonants tw,dw, kw, and gw. See L.3. A large final 
hook indicates the syllables sion, cion, tion, shion, etc. 
When s precedes, this syllable is represented by a little 
curl on the opposite side. See L. 4. This curl, when 
initial, stands for n, as in enslave. A narrow loop ex- 
presses st, and a broad onestr. L.5. Doubling a curve 
adds tr, dr, or thr. L. 6. Half-length stems addt¢, or d. 
See Ls, 7, 8, and 9. Observe 1st, that t is not pronounced 
until all vowels and hooks which are appended to the 
stem have first been sounded ; 2nd, that s, if final, is 
sounded after ¢ ; that 1, r, m, and n, are shaded for d 
(L. 9) except when a hook is attached. L. 8. A vowel, to 
be read after a stem and before hook 1 or r, is struck 
through the stem, if a dash, or if a dot is changed to a 
small circle, preceding if a long, and following if a short 
vowel. L, 10. 

1. — also Prefixes and Affixes(L. 11), and Coalescents, 
-. 


I LIKE THE SCHOOL JOURNAL because it is weekly, in- 
structive, and inspiring ; THE TEACHERS PROFESSION 
ecausejit arouses , active thought and creates a de- 
sire to advance ; OUR because it contains a great 
deal of news in very little space. 
Lincoln Park, N. J. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 

AvGust 14.—Haiti’s ministers resign.—Death} of Mrs. Polk, 
widow of the eleventh president.—Funeral of Mr. Lowell.—The 
French wheat and beet crops short. 

AvuGust 15.—The international labor congress held at Brusseis. 
—An epidemic of malaria in Silesia,--Twenty deaths from trichi- 
nosis at Lneben.—The world’s convention of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Amsterdam holds religious exercises in severa] Janguages. 

AvuGust 17.—Franch, American, British, and German war vessels 
in China threaten to make a demonstration unless that nation 
makes reparation for outrages.—Many persons arrested in Bolivia 
for conspiring to assassinate President Arce.—World’s fair dele- 
gates well received in Austria, 

AvuGust 18.—The French fleet visits England.—Italy to restrict 
emigration. 

AvuGust 19.—The Teutonic beats the ocean record, making the 
trip in 5 days, 16 hours, and 31 minutes. 

AvuGust 20.—Moltke’s story of the Franco-Prussian war pub- 
lished.—The island of Martinique swept by a furious cyclone. 

August 21.—Earthquake shocks in Missouri and Illinois.—Great 
increase of the number of Russian troops on the Austrian front- 
ier. 

Avuaust 22.—Mr. Gladstone again in good health.—More than 
one hundred workmen perish by the collapse of a big building in 
New York. 

AvuGustT 23.—Balmaceda issues a decree for the deporture to 
Iquique of sympathizers with his opponents.—The czar’s ukase, 
forbidding the exportation of rye, extended to Finland. 


RESUME OF EVENTS FOR REVIEW. 
JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST. 

The attitude of the Haitian republic to the United States 
of late has been far from friendly. The weather bureau 
has just been transferred to the department of agriculture. 
The Chilean vessel, the Itata, was returned a prisoner to 
San Diego. On July 1 the new international copy-right law 
went into effect. Our government refused to receive the 
envoys from the Chilean insurgents. The pork inspection 
at Chicago showed that our pork is remarkably free from 
disease. The agreement for a close season in Bering sea 
was proclaimed by President Harrison, and the reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba was ratified. In the early part of the 
summer the Furst Bismarck beat the ocean record from 
New York toSouthampton. A few weeks later the Mujes- 
tic beat the record for a westward trip, and later the Teu- 
tonic made still faster time. Mr. Beecher’s statue was un, 
veiled in the Brooklyn city hall park. The Grand Army 
of the Republic held its annual meeting in Detroit, and the 
reunion of the army of the Potomac took place at Buffalo. 
A statue of Congressman Cox was unveiled in New York. 
The crops all over the United States have been unusually 
good, and this, together with the fact that European crops 
have failed, causing large exportations, should make pros- 
perous times. 

Hon. J. J. Abbott succeeded Sir John Macdonald as pre- 
mier of Canada. An earthquake and a tidal wave occurred 
near the head of the Gulf of California. Encke’s comet 
was discovered by the astronomers at the Lick observa- 
tory. Canadians have a scheme for a much shorter route 
across the Atlantic. Work on the world’s fair buildings is 
progressing rapidly and Brazil, Germany, Great Britain, 
and other countries are preparing exhibits. A large lake 
was formed in the Colorado desert. Pisagua, Chile, was 
bombarded by insurgents. An expedition started to explore 
Labrador. A Canadian company decide to bridge the 
Niagara river. 

Italy and Great Britain will co-operate to keep peace in 
the Mediterranean. Australasia entered the Postal union. 
A railroad is being built across Australia. France in- 
creased her grain duties. The French are seeking to annex 
Siam. That nation refused to farther aid the Panama 
canal scheme. The butchers and bakers in Paris struck. 
The Dreibund, an alliance between Germany, Italy, and 
Austria, was extended for three years. Many villages 
were inundated in the Tyrol by the bursting of an arti- 
ficial lake. Three villages were set on fire by lightning in 
Austria. Foreigners were expelled from West Russia. 
Roumaina refused to receive frigitive Jews. Russia for- 
bade the exportation of grain this season on account of its 
scarcity. Many peasants in that country are on the verge 
of starvation. The sultan of Turkey ratified the Brussels 
anti-slavery convention act. Among the deaths during the 
three months were those of James Russell Lowell, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, Mrs. Polk, widow of the eleventh president of 
the United States, Mr. Jones, of the New York Times, and 
ex-Senator MacDonald of Indiana. 

QUESTIONS. 

Why is it desirable for the Luitea states to have coaling 
stations in different parts of the world ? 

Of what use is the weather bureau ? 

Why was the /tata returned as a prisoner ? 

Explain what is meant by copyright ? 

For what reason did the United States refuse to recog- 
nize the envoys of the Chilean insurgents ? 





Why was it agreed to have a close season in Bering sea ? 


What is reciprocity? With what nation have we 
treaties now ? 

Tell something about Henry Ward Beecher’s life and 
work. 

How old is the Grand Army of the Republic? What is 
its object ? 

What things worthy of note did Mr. Cox do! 

Why is there usually a big tidal wave when an earth- 
quake occurs near the ocean ? 

Tell about Encke’s comet and comets in general. 

How was the artificial lake in the Colorado desert 
formed ? 

Why does special interest attach to the expedition to 
Labrador ? 

What benetit comes from the nations forming a postal 
union ? 

Describe the people and productions of Siam. 

Why did the Panama canal scheme fail ? 

What is the object of the alliance between Germany, 
Italy, and Austria ? 

What is Russia’s attitude toward the Jews? 

Why will there be more grain exported from the 
United States this year than usual? 

For what was Hannibal Hamlin noted ? 

Name some of the works of James Russell Lowell. 

What service did Mr. Jones perform for New York 
city ? 





KENTUCKY'S CONSTITUTION.—Kentucky has shown its 
desire for progress by adopting a constitution that sup- 
presses lotteries, equalizes taxation, reforms city govern 
ments, and provides the Australian secret ballot. 

OuR PENSION LiIst.—According to the statement of the 
commissioner of pensions the following is the number of 
pensioners of the different classes on the rolls: Army inva- 
lids, 415,615; soldiers’ widows, 105,750: navy invalids, 
5,439; widows of naval officers and men, 235 ; survivors 
of the Mexican war, 16,350; widows of soldiers in the 
Mexican war, 6,940; survivors of the war of 1812, 205; 
widows of men who fought in the war of 1812, 7,753; grand 
total of pensioners, 630,934. 


AN IMMENSE SHARK.—It is reported from Panama that a 
shark twenty-four feet long and four feet in diameter at 
its greatest width was caught in the harbor there recently. 
It is what is known as the boneless shark and its skin is at 
least a half-an-inch thick. A fireman on a steamer har 
pooned it near Toboga island, and the vessel was com- 
pletely turned round and round by the powerful fish when 
it was first captured. 





ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES.—The report 
of the census bureau gives the number of Roman Catho- 
lic communicants in the United States as 6,250,045, 
attached to 10,221 organizations. The church is represented 
in every state and territory in the country, including 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. 





AN ELEcTRIc BoAT.—Julian Gregory, a seventeen-year- 
old youth, of Glenridge, N. J., has made a boat that is pro- 
pelled by a primary current of electricity. The model is 
three feet long and is perfect in all its parts. With only a 
three-inch three-bladed screw it makes excellent time. 
The question of cost would probably prevent the use of 
a primary current upon boats larger than a sixteen-foot 
launch. The young inventor’s boat will possibly do away 
with the naphtha launch. 


DISTURBANCES IN CRETE.—It is said that, owing to the 
critical condition of affairs in the East, England will add 
ten warships to her Mediterranean fleet and hold the 
Channel squadron in readiness to reinforce the Mediter 
ranean fleet at a moment’s notice. Crete is in a condition 
approaching anarchy. The Christian and Mohammedan 
factions are engaged in constant warfare, killing one an- 
other off by wholesale. The local authorities cannot stop 
the disorders. The regular troops formerly on the island 
have been taken away to aid the Porte in putting down 
the rebellion in Arabia. 

AGAINST THE UNITED STATES.—The North German 
Gazette declares that Germany intends to conclude com- 
mercial treaties with all the powers, including France in- 
sisting that all Europe must combine in self-defence against 
America. The article asserts that Germany will aim at 
isolating the United States commercially rather than 
France. 





FLORIDA’S MYSTERIOUS SWAMP.—For, years a column of 
smoke by day anda pillar of fire by night have marked 
the site of adense swamp southeast of Tallahassee. A vol- 
cano is supposed to exist there. Specimens of voicanic 
slag and lumps of a heavy substance like melted glass 
have beeu found in that region. Some think that a vast 
sulphur deposit is on fire. One of the many burial mounds 
found in that vicinity that was opened contained skeletons 
probably those of a prehistoric race. They are much larger 
than the average man of to-day. A heavy stone battle-axe 
pottery, beads, etc., were also found. 
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OF SPECIAL "INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

A SYRIAN SEAPORT Town.—Sailing down the coast in 
the afternoon the sight of Beyrout is superb. From the 
rocky harbor the graceful beach of St. George's bay sweeps 
around to the northeast reminding one of the bay of 
Naples. The houses rise up in terraces from the sea show- 
ing colonnades of slender pillars cut from Italian marble, 
tall minarets, or little square dwellings with flat roofs. 
East of the city the Lebanon range rises to a height of more 
tnan 8,000 feet capped with snow in the winter, with a 
score of pretty villages clinging to their rugged sides. 
Beyrout is a city of 100,000 inhabitants, many of them 
being Europeans who have brought with them European 
houses, shops, and costumes. Within the old city, how- 
ever we find the same narrow, crooked streets and minia- 
ture shops as in Damascus or Hamah. 





THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD.—In a suburb of 
Vienna in a house that contains2,100 people, and is said to 
be the largest house in the world. In this house these people 
live, work, sleep, and eat. It contains in all between 1,200 
and 1,500 rooms, divided into upward of 400 dwelling apart- 
ments of from four to six roomseach. This immense house 
has thirteen court-yards, five open and eight covered—and 
a large garden within its walls. The house has thirty-one 
staircases, and fronts on three streets and one square. In 
one day the postman’s delivery has amounted to as many 
as 1,000 letters to this single house. In addressing a letter 
to the ‘‘Freihaus,”’ the surname of the person must be given, 
number of court and staircase, and the number of apart 
ment, 

WONDERFULLY TRAINED Ears.—Many are aware how 
skilful railroad engineers become in detecting when any- 
thing is wrong with the machinery. In the darkest night, 
with the train dashing along at the rate of forty-five miles 
an hour, the trained engineer hears a slight sound which is 
out of the ordinary. He not only becomes aware of it by 
reason of hearing it, but if he were deaf as a post the dis- 
order would be brought to him through the medium of the 
throttle. He would feel a slight jar which would indicate 
as clearly as the sound that something was out of order, 
aud, if the occasion warranted, a stop would be made at 
once or the matter would be attended to at the next station, 
Tne thunderons rumble and clash of the modern presses» 
isa pleasant tune to the pressman, but let a bolt become 
loase, let a band slip or a piston or bolt get out of place, 
and there is a discord in the pleasant tune. Instantly 
every man 1n the pressroom, raises his head and turns his 
eye in the direction of the discordant noise. The particu- 
lar press is located in an instant and the particular part of 
the ponderous machine where the discord is being made is 
traced by the ear at once. 


THR KINETOGRAPH.—The purpose of this, the latest in- 
vention of Edison, is to produce a perfect image of men, 
animals, and other objects as they appear when in motion. 
it performs the same service in recording and then repro- 
ducing motion as the phonograph performs in recording 
and reproducing sound, To set down and record exact 
images of men walking, trees waving in the wind, birds 
flying, machinery in operation it must make photographs 
—a number of photographs, which, seen in rapid succes- 
sion, give us a clear image of moving man or brute, bird, 
or machine. By a phonographic cylinder attached toa 
kinetograph cylinder, and moving with it, we may revive 
and enjoy at once the sound, the sight, and the movement 
of an object. 





ASSORTING MAIL AT SEA.—An arrangement has been 
made with Germany by which mail is assorted at sea. The 
first steamer on which mail-clerks did their work at sea, 
was the Havel, which arrived at New York early in April. 
Since then more than 800,000 ordinary and some 11,000 re- 
gistered letters have been handled ac sea, so that on the 
arrival of the steamers the mails are ready to be dis- 
tributed at once in New York, and to be sent out to the 
various points for which mail-bags have been made up. 
The saving of time thus. accomplished in the delivery 1s 
from twelve to thirty-six hours. There is no longer the 
rush that formerly followed the arrival of every mail 
steamer, with the necessary .accompaniment of working 
over hours by the employes of the postoffice. 





A Locomorive’s Purrs.—The number of puffs given by 
a locomotive depends upon the circumferences of its 
driving wheels and their speed. No matter what the rate 
of speed may be, for every one round of the driving wheels 
a locomotive will giye four puffs—two out of each cylinder, 
the cylinders being double. The sizesof the driving wheels 
vary, some being 18, 19, 20, and even 22 feet in circumter- 
ence; though they are generally made about 20. The 
express speed varies from fifty-four to fifty-eight miles 
an hour. Taking the average circumference of the driv- 
ing wheel to be twenty feet, and the speed per hour fifty 
miles, a locomotive will give, going at express speed, 880 
puffs per minute, or 52,800 puffs per hour, the wheel re- 
volving 13,200 t imes in sixty minutes, giving 1,056 puff 
per mile. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not »rge enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 

1. A questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered oo this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. _ 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requ 








LAST DAY EXAMINATION. 





By Supt. J. FAIRBANKS, Springfield, Mo. 

I notice a teacher’s article upon this subject, in the July 
11 number of THE JOURNAL which reminded me of old 
times. I, too, taught school in Massachusetts, not forty 
miles from Worcester, and we had a “last day’s examina- 
tion,” and a right good time we had wo. The house was 
well filled with friends, fathers and mothers of the chil- 
dren, and the committee of “three” was there, and this 
committee was composed of three of the best men in the 
town—one lawyer, one doctor, and one ex-teacher of some 
twenty years’ experience. Twoof these gentlemen were 
graduates of Harvard university, and the other, though an 
‘“‘o)d-time ’’(?) teacher, was a right good one, and fully 
abreast of his time. 

New England manages her school affairs differently from 
school managements of any other part of the country and 
Iam not sure but better. Itisin New England where 
“local self-government ”’ has its strongest hold, where the 
people are freest and most independent. 

Every community is an entity. Every community man- 
ages its own affairs and shapes its own destiny, up to the 
highest point of practical individualism. The state has 
its pecular work to do and does it well, but so manages as 
notin any way to crush our individualism, but rather to 
help encourage, and make it stronger. 

There is no German or French management of schools in 
New England, and there never will be. It may be that the 
schools of New England are not managed as well as those 
of these two countries in a machine point of view, or in 
thas narrow view of mere scholarship. 

But from that broader outlook ot making clear-headed, 
driving, intelligent men, from the view that independent 
men are greater than machines—New Eugland is not ex- 
celled. In school management every town, or township in 
Massachusetts is independent of every other town, up to 
that point touching the relation to the state. 

Each district elects one director, or prudential ‘‘ com- 
mittee man,’ whose duty it is to employ teachers, fix 
salary, furnish fuel, and keep school-house in good condi- 
tion. At ‘‘Town Meeting” three men are chosen with 
special reference to their fitness, whose duty it is to exam- 
ine applicants, grant certificates, if found worthy, visit the 
schools from time to time, and note progress. 

This examining board visit each school in the town at as 
early a day as possible,after opening,that they may know if 
the individual that they have licensed, is a teacher as well 
as scholar; and if he is, encourage him, and if not, takes 
the next step thought advisable under the circumstances. 

Sometimes several visits are made during the term, and 
always at close ; the three are there, and the work of the 
teacher, good or ill, is before the people. 

This committee of three make a report of all the schools, 
and often compare them in point of efficiency, and this is 
published and sent to every family in the town, or read in 
“Town Meeting.” 

Ido not know any better supervision of country sthools 
than this. These men being thoroughly known by the 
entire town, and generally men of the highest qualifica- 
tions and fitness, visiting the schools frequently, and paid 
for their time or visits, seem to me to be about the right |}, 
thing in the right place. 

Their reports are read with lively interest by the entire 
town, and that teacher who has done excellent work is 
encouraged and strengthened for still greater excellence in 
the future. 


1. Should writing-books be used in school? If so, whut benefit 
18 lo by their use ? 

Some scholars as soon as they enter the  sehesbesem, get so 
dull and sleepy that it is really discouraging - TY to teach 
a = anythiny. What should be done to “ wake them up” ? 

How can physiology be made interesting to te 8 a 5 no 
aaa being used ? H.M 


1, Writine-books are not used by the best teachers in 
penmanship, i. e. by specialists who use practice paper and 
devices of theirown. Itis very doubtfulif good penmen 
are made by repeating the copy of the writing-book down 
& page with the constant reproducing of the same errors. 
Write to some specialists in penmanship, and see what 
they say. 

2. It may be discouraging doctrine to preach to teachers, 
that pupils will not get “dull and sleepy” if the teaching 
is of the right kind; but it is true nevertheless. The abil- 
ity to ‘‘ wake up ” such pupils and to keep them awake is 
the test of skill in teaching. 

3. Physiology can be made interesting to children, if the 
teacher knows how to teach it, if there were no charts in 
existence. Ask the children to bring the bones of chick- 
ens and fish to school, whenever they are a partof the home 
meal, and encourage the observation of children to find out 
things for themselves. Comparative anatomy can be 





studied in the backwoods. Soaking ‘bones in acid and 
burning in fire will illustrate their composition, and the 
chalk and blackboard can teach circulation admirably. 
It is the knowledge and skill of the teacher that is needed 
to make physiology interesting. 





What and where are the Regents of the University of me of 
N. Y.? Who is the principal officer ? Ww. 
The Board of Regents is a body of men dius “a the 
legislature; they have charge of the academies and col- 
leges of the state—that is, these report to them. The legis- 
lature gives a sum of money that is distributed among the 
academies and high schools in proportion to the number 
that pass a certain examination, held twice each year. The 
principal officer is the secretary, Melvil Dewey. He resides 
at Albany, is most courteous and wide-awake withal, 
and will be pleased to answer any reasonable questions. 


Will you give full directions for making putty maps? 
Mo. A. B. 

Get a bourd the size you want your map. Do not have 
it in two pieces, or it will be sure to separate and leave an 
opening. Sketch your map on this board with a lead pencil. 
Get the putty at a druggist’s and mold it into a pliable condi 
tion with oil. They will advise you about this. Then cover 
your board with the putty, following carefully the coast 
outlines. Slope the putty toward the coast, as land would 
naturally slope. The mountain ranges can be “ picked up”’ 
to resemble mountain peaks much better than to plaster 
on additional putty for the mountdins. Of course you fol- 
lewed the natural elevations and depressions (by copying 
froma relief map) when you first laid the putty on the 
board. The rivers can be indicated by coarse, blue silk 
pressed into the putty while it is moist, or by using a blue 
pencil. Care should be taken not to have too many branches 
of the rivers. The cities can be indicated by a blue pencil. 
But only the prominent cities, lakes, and rivers should be 
outiined or the map will look “‘ mixed up.”’ 


In THE SCHOOL ng of August 22 you spel) one name in 
two ways—Morocco and Marocco; which is correct—or rat! er 
which is the better way. Within a few years I have frequently x en 
the word spelled in the latter way. It is something new, or have 1 
some more geograpby to relearn ? PER 


Marocco is the form used by English, French and Ger- 
man authorities. Moroccois rarely found except in Ameri- 
can publications, and two leading school geographies have 
recently changed to the first form. In my article on the 
Partition of Africa, for reasons best known to himself, 
the compositor changed the spelling in the copy, and that 
is the reason why it appears with an 0. 

J. W. Repway. 


Can 


gest anything to Groet the embarrassing epygaticn 
I find 0 speaking 


to old @ scholars? I know some say, “Try 
forget ‘yourselt,” but can’t. Would you join a ‘achalone 


societ ae he 
N. J. I. D. 
Forgetting one’s self is certainly the desirable thing in 


addressing a school. But how is this to be done? If you 
feel your subject deeply enough and have the right sym- 
pathetic feeling for your children, you are on the right 
track, and will have to “learn to doby doing.’”’ A debating 
society would be very helpful to you. 


Editors of the New York School Journal : 


Tam now, for the third year, reading THE JOURNAL,and my eye 
rested on the article ‘* Educational Doctrine,” in the Aug ust pum- 
ber. To find faults may he easier than tocorrectthem. “ Over 
and over again protests have been raised against this practice,” 
=... What do you offer instead of “this practice”? What is the 

of educationai doctrine ” to which you refer? It petacwals 
Mt schools and supe rintendents do not have the “ body of edu 
cational doctrine,’ perhaps it is because you do not present it in 
a M ht sufficiently c Why will vot THE JoURNAL give 4 
be “great foundation ” in “the clearest possib) 
statement of truth in the light of to-day”? ‘ What is the cnild’s 

.~eed—his greatest ” You presume that he will do what is 
not best, and yet you do not tell him your best way. It seems to 
me that notwithstanding the advent of the “ New Education 
(with a flourish of trumpets) “the om foundation principles” 
are yet a sort of unwritten masonry 


Pa. W. E. B. 

Thearticle ‘‘ Educational Doctrine ’’ seems to have struck 
the attention of several readers. [t was not written to 
announce doctrine, but to show the need of it. It is still 
averred that when a young man thinks of teaching a 
school the heavy burden on his mind is that he shall pass 
an examination in arithmetic, etc., when in the school it 
is to keep order. Now the child comes to schvol as a truth 
seeker—the great Creator has made him seek. As truths 
comes into his mind he attempts to express them, and we 
have sach things as the Coliseum at Romeand Hamlet and 
the Laocoon. Coming thus, we aver that heis to be meton 
this plane. Now there are certain principles that must 
underlie the teacher’s work unless it is wholly mechanical; 
and it was to urge all readers of THE JOURNAL to get them- 
selves on the solid rock these afford that the article “‘ Edu- 
cational Doctrine” was written. In its pages this doctrine 
is expounded, and it is hoped with some clearness —though 
W. E. B. seems to suggest that he has not got hold of it. 
Let W.E. B. reply to the question in the last paragraph 
and name the seven needs or the child, as he understands 
them. 
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When you ask for Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be persuaded to 
buy any other preparation; 
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JOHN DEARNESS. 


Mr. Dearness, though yet a comparatively young man, 
has taken a prominent part in public education in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, for over 15 years. 

Born in Hamilton, Ontario, in 1852, his parents when 
he was four years old removed to a farm within 20 
miles of London. He attended the rural school in the 
winters, and worked on the farmin the summers. Such 
advantages, with diligent application to private study, 
qualified him to obtain at the age of nineteen after a six 
months’ session the highest honors and certificates 
awarded at the Provincial normal school, and prepared 
him to take, as occasion required, classes in the depart- 
ments of science, or classics in a high school, where for 
a time he had special charge of the mathematics. After 
an experience of five years in teaching successively in 
rural, graded, and high schools, he was appointed county 
school inspector near the end of 1874, the duties of which 
office he continues to discharge. 

He has always actively identified himself with teach- 
ers’ organizations and has rendered practical assistance 
at many a ceachers’ institute; nearly always choosing 
subjects pertaining to the primary grades. He served 
his Province for three years as a member of the central 
committee of examiners. Besides being an occasional 
contributor to educational and scientific magazines, he 
is the author of the primary readers in the Royal Cana- 
dian series which Col. Parker pronounced the best ele- 
mentary books in the three series competing at that 
time for authorization. 

He devotes his leisure with considerable ardor to the 
practical study of natural history and has discovered a 
large number of cryptogamous plants that are new to 
science. He is professor of botany and biology in the 
medical department of the Western university, London, 
Canada, and during the winter jectures on these subjects 
on Saturday forenoons. 





Tue Free Education Act passed by Parliament, has 
been signed by the Queen and 1s now law. There are 
two classes of schools for the people (we would 
call them public schools—national and voluntary) ; 
the latter are carried on by churches generally 
but inspected by the government ; they follow the same 
course of study as the national. (1) The act provides 
that Parliament ‘shall pay for the education of each 
child from 8 to 15 years of age $2.50 per year in (2) every 
school which the Education Department shall approve. 
(3) The law goes into force Sept. 1, 1891. 

It will be remembered that the expenses were hereto- 
fore met by fees ; this act forbids fees when the amount 
of the fees paid in is not over $2.50 ; the difference may 
be collected in fees still. 

There are various points in the act to fit it to the 
former legislation but those are the main features. It is 
expected there that $2.50 per year will cover the average 
expenses of the year. 

This may be termed in effect the beginning of free 
education. The course is similar to that followed in the 
state of New York; first a rate bill; pupils paying fees 
in effect; then a grant, and balance in fees; thena 
large grant, and districts raise a tax for balance. 
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The step is an important one in this that the schools 
come more under the care of the state; and finally it 
will remove all excuse for the children to stay away. 
The amount of the grant seems smal! ; in America, $10 
per pupil is about an average expenditure. In the city of 
Boston it is nearly $50; but this covers other expenses 
and for pupils above the primary class. 





THE Summer Normal held fin Dayton, Wash., has 
closed. It began July 20 and closed Aug. 12, the last 
three days being the county institute. It was not one 
of the “ cramming ” kind, but real professional work was 
done. 

In connection with the normal a training class 
was organized of about 50 small children, and each 
teacher was required to spend at least one hour in this 
department. 

An excellent course of lectures was also given. Rev. 
Penrose, a graduate of Yale, gave a most pleasant ad- 
dress on astronomy. Prof. Lyman, of Whitman col- 
lege, presented poetry and life in a very pleasant and 
instructive manner. Principal Barge, of the state 
normal in Ellensburg, appeared before the normal and 
in a very interesting speech presented the aims of the 
normal, He, ina very forcible way, made all realize 
that the teacher needs training for his work. 

Arrangements for a county reading circle were per- 
fected, which will be a branch of the state reading cir- 
cle. The books adopted for this year’s work are Page’s 
Theory and Practice, and Hale’s Light of Two Centuries. 

There were five instructors in the normal, and two in 
the training department. All were trained in .ormal 
schools and especially fitted for their work. 

Prof. Payne, of the Missouri Normal, and Prof. 
Dumass, of the Oswego Normal, were the originators of 
the school. Prof. Merwin Pugh, of the Kansas Normal 
college, Fort Scott, Kan., had charge of state constitu- 
tion and civil government. Miss Linsner, of 
college, had charge of U.S. history and American lit- 
erature. 

County Supt. John Woods, had charge of school law. 
All were expected to take psycholugy and methods. 
These subjects were not represented in the old way. 
The teachers seem to realize the importance of such 
work more and more. We feel confident that the schools 
securing these teachers will have better work done than 
ever before. ** QUICK.” 








THE dedication ceremonies of the Bennington Battle 
Monument and the centennial of the admission of the 
Green Mountain State into the Union were celebrated 
August 19, at Bennington, Vt. President Harrison was 
one of the guests of the occasion. Hon. Edward J. 
Phelps as orator of the day, delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress on the consecration of the first historic monument 
of the state, in which New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
joined in erecting, as they had fought with and for the 
state in the battle of Bennington. After Mr. Phelps 
had told the story of the battle he said : 

“If Bennington had not been fought, or had been fought with 
out success, the junction between Clinton and Burgoyne could 
not have been prevented and his surrender would not bave taken 
place. ‘If It had succeeded there,’ he wrote to his gove:inment, 
*I should have marched to Albany.’ 

President Harrison, after saying that he had no other 
preparation for a speech than the inspiring cup of good- 
will which had been presented to his lips, spoke in high 
terms of appreciation of the history and people of the 
patriotic state of Vermont. who had ‘‘ kept the faith un- 
falteringly from Bennington until this day.” At the 
close of the exercises which were accompanied by a fit- 
ting military display, a banquet followed for 3,000 
guests. ’ 


As the new school year opens there will be, as usual, 
a new crop of educational papers. The man who has an 
itching to start an educational paper and does not do it 
thereby proves he possesses brains. It seems so easy to 
start a paper—Jones, Smith and Brown, each send an 
article, the editor writes an article, and some notes ; the 
paper goes out—but the school world does not vary its 
humming a particle. Let the would.be-editor ask him- 
self : ‘‘ Have Ia consistent theory of education ’” Leav- 
ing alone the petty questions, ‘‘ How I teach spelling,” 
** How I teach parsing,” ‘‘ How I prevent whispering, 
let the teacher ambitious of editorial honors ask himself, 
** Could I take charge of the teachers of this county in 
which I live—those who have taught one year and those 
who have taught ten, and lift them to higher stages of 
comprehension of the height and depth, the length and 
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larger successes in their efforts to benefit young bu- 
manity ?” 

In the progress of the years a good many educational 
papers have been born and died. As an epitaph one 
could only say, ‘‘ It is well.” There are few men that 
have anything to say on education that is of great mo- 
ment; and yet such the world must have ; it is the foun- 
dation of all things. The chances for the success of an 
educational! paper are less year by year, because a good deal 
more is known about education ; there are fewer teach 
ers who will stand educational nonsense this year than 
last. 

A TEACHER who was in the habit of having her chil- 
dren tell stories on Friday afternoon, had a most excel- 
lent one told by a little boy from Hawthorne's Wonder 
Book, which had been read to him at home. The other 
children gave little stories of a trivial character, such 
as average children would be likely to give if left to 
themselves. 

When the boy who had given the Wonder Book story 
told his mother about it, she inquired what the others 
had talked about. 

“*O, they were different from mine,” answered the boy 
modestly, and dropped the subject. 

‘* But how were they different,” continued the mother. 

“*O, I can’t tell you ; they were just different; that's 
all.” 

‘But you must say something more than that ; I can't 
understand you.” 

“Well, mother, it sounds awfully silly, but it seemed 
to me that mine was like the bass on the organ, and 
theirs were the little ting-a-ling notes way up to the top.” 
Teachers who think children cannot be made to feel the 
difference in quality of literature have an illustration 
here. 





A gentlemen who attended a teachers’ institute in 
Illinois, in bebalf of THE JOURNAL, portrays the struggle 
made by certain publishers to get subscribers for their 
educational paper. One gave away ‘“‘ Black Beauty,” as 
apremium. Another threw off 25 per cent. from his 
rates. Another gave a story book. And soon. We do 
not give premiums to hire any one to take THE JOURNAL. 
It is worth what is paid for it. Those who cheapen 
their papers to give premiums will livetoregret it. The 
teacher who gets ‘‘ Black Beauty,” etc., will look in vain 
a whole year for the solid materials that should be in a 
teachers’ paper and will subscribe elsewhere next year. 
We have only one piece of advice. Look at the papers 
carefully and select the best ; we are willing to abide by 
your unbiased choice. 

Mrs. SarRaH B. Cooper, of California, has under her 
supervision, it is said, twenty-five kindergartens con- 
taining altogether over two thousand pupils. Mrs, 
Leland Stanford contributes about $30,000 yearly to the 
support of these schools. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 








THE Institute of Social Economics, established in New 
York city in January, 1891, wil continue during the 
coming year. ‘The work of the institute will be en- 
larged to include knowledge of business, economics, end 
government necessary to prepare students for practical 
life. There will be both day and evening sessions. 





THE University Publishing Company have purchased 
the school publications of J. B. L ppincot Cc., and 
will add them to its already very valuable list. This 
combination makes a very popular list of books in sll 
departments, and one that is very wid:ly ¢rawn f)om 
by the schools. 

THE publishing firm of E. H. Butler & Cc. has joined 
the well known firm of Cowperthwait & Vo. The com- 
bination brings together a series of most valuable booke. 
Cowperthwait & Co, have been long at work in the 
interests of the public schools, and have an honorable 
record ; the addition of the Butler list will give new 
force to their enterprise. 





Tue 19th of the educational monographs of the New 
York College for Training of Teachers (9 University 
Piace), has been prepared by Miss Angeline Brooks, the 
director of the kindergarten department. They are a 
series of studies from the kindergarten made by the 
students in that department, and give a good ide of 





the methods adopted there. 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS, or, The Principal Wars, 
Battles, Sieges, and Treaties of the World. By S. M. 
Burnham. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, about 
900 pages. 2 vols, 8vo., half leather, $6.00 per set. 
In whatever portion of the world civilization has been 

developed by men it has been brought about through 
hard and long continual struggle—struggle with adverse 
climate, wild beasts, and other men. War has been 
a great factor in the progress of the race. The author 
has endeavored in these volumes to give in a clear and 
readable manner an account of the wars and other strug- 
gles incidental to the development of government, of all 
nations that have a record engraved or printed, He 
has not aimed at any rhetorical effect or elaborate dic- 
tion. The book, as any one can readily understand, is 
the result of much close study and extensive reading. 
The first volume contains the record of the various civil- 
ized nations, with the exception of the United States, 
which is covered by the second volume,. This also con- 
tains an extended appendix, giving a list of the most 
important wars, battles, sieges, and treaties of the world, 
including the battles of our Civil war, with the date of 
each, according to recognized chronologists. The facts 
are selected with great care and the author has exercised 
much skill in weaving them into narrative. In the part 
relating to the United States a very ful) and excellent 
account is given of the Civil war, as free from prejudice 
as is possible for an author writing so soon after that 
great struggle. A very elaborate index has been pre- 
pared, thus enhancing the value of the work for refer- 
ence, 








First LEssons IN LANGUAGE. By Gordon A. South- 
worth and F. B. Goddard, Ph.D, Boston and New 
York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 152 pp. 

The course of language lessons in this book 1s designed 
to be used within the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth year 
grades, covering either two or three years. The aim is 
to (1) help children to talk and write more freely about 
the many things that they see and know; (2) to make 
them more observing, especially in the field of natural 
science ; (3) to make correct expression habitual, by call- 
ing for frequent repetition of the right forms, and by 
constantly suppressing the wrong ; (4) to secure the use 
of correct written forms (including capitals, punctua- 
tion, etc.), by giving models for imitation ; (5) to give a 
little insight into the structure of language by showing 
how words are classified. The author is on the right 
track—the imparting of that knowledge of language, 
and giving that training, that will be of service in prac- 
tical life. This is accomplished by an abundance of 
practice, without which no art can be thoroughly 
learned. The book has many attractive illustrations, 
about which the pupils are expected to make observa- 
tions and write stories, 


SESAME AND Liuigs. By John Ruskin, LL.D. With an 
introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 1891. 180 pp. 

In this volume are found Ruskin’s essays entitled 
‘Sesame and Lilies,” ‘‘ Of Kings’ Treasures,” and ‘ Of 
Queens’ Gardens.” It is the seventh volume of the author- 
ized Brantwood edition of the works of Ruskin, with 
separate introductions by Prof, Charles Eliot Norton, 
which they are now issuing at the rate of two volumes 
per month. This edition is printed from type and on 
paper selected by the author himself before his recent 
illness, and with illustrations prepared under his own 
supervision, and bound in accordance with his sugges- 
tions. The chief topic in this volume—the use to be 
made of good books and the education and influence of 
good women—are of interesttoeverybody. We aresure 
this handsome edition of this author’s books will be re- 
ceived gratefully by admirers of his work in upholding 
** the good, the beautiful, and the true.” 


Easy DRAWINGS FOR THE GEOGRAPHY Cass. By D. 
R. Augsburg, B.P., author of ‘‘ Easy Things to Draw.” 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1891. 
95 pp. 

Mr. Augsburg is well known to the readers of THE 
JOURNAL as the author of a series of articles in which 
were presented the principles of drawing in a clear and 
systematic manner. In this volume is the same excellent 
work that was noted in that series. He does not here 
seek to present a system of drawing, but to give a collec- 
tion of drawings made in the simplest possible way, and 
so constructed that any one may reproduce them, Lead- 
ing educators believe that drawing has not occupied the 

ition in the school course heretofore that it ought to 
ave occupied ; that it is the most effectual means of 
poosentng facts, especially in the sciences, The author 
as used it in this book to illustrate geography, givin 
drawings of plants, animals, and natural features, an 
calling attention to steps in drawing. The idea isa 
novel one, and it is believed that the practical manner 

in which the subject is treated will make the book a 

popular one in the school-room, 


THE QUESTION OF COPYRIGHT. A summary of the copy- 
right laws at present in force in the chief countries of 
the world. Compiled by George Haven Putnam, sec- 
retary of the American Publishers’ —— \ 
New York and London: G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 1. 
412 pp. $1.50. 

At this time when the question of literary property is 
being so widely discussed there is no question about the 
interest that will be excited by this publication. Many 
of the writers who fought the e for international 





copyright are represented in the volume. Brander 

Mathews treats of ‘“‘The Evolution of Copyright,” R. 

R. Bowker, of ‘‘ Development of Statutory Eo 

in England ;” G.H. Putnam, of “‘ Copyright, Monop- 

olies, and Protection,” etc. There are analyses of copy- 
right acts in this and other countries, and other matter 
of interest to authors and publishers. The compilation 
lays no claim to completeness, but is planned simply as 

a selection of the more important ond pertinent of the 

recent enactments and some of the comments upon them. 

A great deal of the copyright legislation has n hap 

hazard, and the compiler hopes that the publication of 

this volume may lead to the appointment of a copyright 
commission whereby such legislation may at least be 
minimized. 

THE Story oF Inca Rocca ; AND OTHER SHORT POEMS. 
By Chauncey Thomas, author of The Crystal Button. 
Boston : Damrell & Upham. 1891. 118 pp. 

The long poem in this collection is a tale of ancient 
Peru and is written in musical blank verse, full of apt 
expressions and lively descriptions. The author pos- 
sesses an undoubted talent for story telling, and he works 
in the legends as to the origin of this ancient empire in 
a skilful manner. Some of the shorter poems, such as 
‘* Morning Song,” ‘‘ Time Flies,” ‘“‘ A Night in the Dome,” 
and “‘ The Dance,” show a lively fancy, a keen sense of 
humor, and considerable skill in versification. 


THE Story OF PorTUGAL. By H. Morse Stephens, 
Balliol college, Oxford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; London: T. Fisher Unwin. 448 pp. $1.50. 


This book has been written on a somewhat different 
plan from that of the other volumes of the ‘‘ Story of 
the Nations” series. They are largely episodal, a mode 
of treatment that presup conchianehie knowledge on 
the part of the reader. ere being no complete history 
of Portugal in English, the author has given a short 
chronological history of that country. ‘Ailes it does 
not count for much to-day compared with such powers 
as England, France, Germany, and Russia, there was a 
time when it played a large part in affairs, especially in 
exploration and discovery in Africa and the East. The 
recent controversy with England over African territory 
has again brought Portugal prominently before the 
world, We owe much to this enterprising people, in 
spite of the discreditable part they played in the slave 
trade, Their literature as well as their history deserves 
to be studied. One of their poets, Cameons, has a world 
wide reputation. The book, like all the volumes of this 
series, is handsomely bound, printed, and illustrated, 
having pictures of many Portuguese worthies. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. First Part. Contain- 
ing selected pieces with questions, notes, and vocabu- 
larly. Edited by H. H. Curtis and L. A. Gregor, B. 
A. Montreal: W. Drysdale & Co., publishers. 181 pp. 


This French reader is small, but it represents a great 
amount of care and labor. The editors chose the selec- 
tions, and, realizing that what is good as literature is 
often poor as an exercise, they have made a very large 
number of alterations, replacing unusual words and con- 
structions by common ones, changing tenses, and omit- 
ting much tedious detail. The grading of the exercises 
has been carefully done. A small amount of space 
has been devoted to questions on the text, in order to in- 
dicate a conversational mode of treatment. The book 
will be very useful in the school-room. 


THE Haypocks’ Testimony. By L. C. W. Published 
by request of the Christian Arbitration and Peace 
Society, 310 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 276 pp. 


‘“‘The Haydocks’ Testimony ” is the story of a com- 
munity of Friends, and gives the trials of these lovers 
of peace and humanity during our civil war. Ina 
clear and graceful manner, and with much true and 
tender feeling, the author describes their beautiful 
life, and also sets forth that peace that underlies the 
New Covenant in Christ. The tale is told in an enter- 
taining way, and besides its tone is elevating, which can- 
not be said of some stories that appear nowadays. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Acopy of the first book of the Tennysons, “* Poems by Two 
Brothers,” was sold in England recently for $78. 


A portrait of Charles Dickens has been placed in the town hall 
of Portsmouth, this being the only memorial of him that exists 
in his birthplace, 


Lord Tennyson rarely puts his hand to pen Or paper nowadays, 
his son conducting his correspondence for him, but there is reason 
to believe that further poems by him will appear. 


Mr. Whittier is reported to have reached a point where he feels 
obliged to abandon his daily walks, except about his own grounds. 
He cannot endure the fatigue of driving, and his hearing has so 
far failed that it is with difficulty he cari converse. His increas- 
ing deafness also prevents his attending church. 

The price set upon the correspondence between Goethe and 
Linn 3 von Stein is said to be the comfortable sum of 150,000 
marks. 

The Critic announces that, at the beginning of October, an in- 
crease Of 33 1-3 per cent. will be made in the amount of its read- 
ing matter; this increase having been made necessary by the 
growth of the publishing business indicated by the number of 
books sent in for review. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

HARPER BROTHERS will soon publish a score or more of 
those delightful essays of Charles Dudley Warner with whieh he 
has from time to time opened the “ Editor’s Drawer” in Harper's 
Magazine in a dainty volume entitled ** As We Were Saying.” It 
will be appropriately illustrated by H. W. McVickar and others. 

Ginn & Co., announce the publication of “Talks with Young 
People about the Wonders of the Heavens,” by Sir Robert 8, 
Ball, F. R. 8., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 

MACMILLAN & Co., will publish during the autumn a series of 
copyright novels by well-known authors, including Rolf Boldre- 
wood, Professor A. J. Church, F. Marion Crawford, The Author 
of Malle. Ixe, Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Oliphant, J. H. Shorthouse, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Charlotte M. Yonge, etc. 


D. C. Heats & Co., Boston, issue Andersen’s * Bilderbuch ohne 
Bilder,” an illustrated edition, with notes and vocabulary, by Dr. 


Wilhelm Bernhardt. Readers of this charming work will wel 


come an edition by this well-known teacher and editor. 


ALLYN & BACON, of Boston, have ready “* Select Essays of Mac- 
aulay, including the essays on Milton, Bunyan, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, and Madame D’Arblay, thus giving illustrations both of 
Macaulay’s earlier and of his later style. These essays were edited 
by Samuel Thurber, and are intended for the use of high school 
pupils. 

THE BOWEN-MERRILL Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., publish a 
book entitled * Office-Getting ” that explains what course to pur- 
sue to get an appointment under the civil service system, and 
gives other valuable information. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have just issued a third edition of Julian 
Gordon’s novel “ A Puritan Pagan.” They have in press a revised 
edition of Prof. Joseph Le Conte’s, “ Evolution and its Relations 
to Religious Thou ght.”” Four editions of the work have already 
been printed. 


G. P. PutMAn’s Sons publish one of the most important books 
of the season, “ Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand,’’ edited 
with a preface and notes by the Duc de Broglie of the French 
academy, translated by Mrs. Angus Hall. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. offer a delightful book, ** Thomas 
Betterton,” which describes the life and times of that great Eng- 
lish actor. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons’ publication “ Belief in Gos,” by J. 
G. Sherman, professor of philosophy at Cornell university, is at- 
tracting wide attention. The book includes six lectures delivered 
at Andover theological seminary in March, 1890. 


Among HovuGnrTon, Mirruin & Co.’s holiday books will bea 
new edition of Howells’s Venetian Life, in two volumes, illus 
trated with * aquarelletypes” reproducing in colors the water. 
color sketches of F. Childe Hassam, Ross Turner, Mrs. Nicholls, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, and other artists. Edmund H. Garrett is to 
illustrate the new edition of Whittier’s “Snow-Bound ’’; and Dr 
Holmes’ “ One Hoss Shay,” with a few other poems, is to be illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. Of a new Emerson in twelve volumes, 
one will be made up of essays and poems not before included, to- 
gether with an index, Dr. Holmes’ complete writings also will 
appear in fourteen volumes, uniform with the Riverside Longfel- 
low and Whittier. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons are about to publish an illustrated 
edition de luxe of Lord Lytton’s novels, limited to 500 copies. 
The volumes will be issued at the rate of two a month, and will 
be completed in thirty-two volumes enriched by about two hun- 
dred photogravures. 

Les & SHEPARD announce “ Wood Notes Wild,” notations of 
bird music by Simeon Pease Cheney ; ** The Golden Guess,”’ essays 
by John Vance Cheney; “ Gestures and Attitude, ’ an exposition 
of the Delsarte theory of expression, by Edward B. Warman; 
“A Bundle of French Studies,” by Maria Ellery Mackaye; and 
‘The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law.’ by Harriette R. 
Shattuck. 


MAGAZINES. 


The number of Harper’s Weekly, published August 19, contained 
full-page portraits, with biographical sketches ot the late George 
Jones, of the New York Times, and of James Russel] Lowell. The 
sketch of Mr. Lowell was written by his life-long friend, George 
William Curtis, 

Felix Moscheles, the painter, who was a friend of Robert Brown- 
ing. has written for the September Scribner an account of a Visit 
made since the poet's death to the little house in the sleepy Itahan 
village where he wrote his last poems and lived during the last 
months of his life. The aed is of unusual interest on account 
of the details it gives of Browning’s life and surroundings. The 
illustrations by the author include views of the room in which 
“ Asolando ” was written. 

Ouida is a great lover of dogs, and has written a charming arti- 
cle on them and their extraordinary capacity for affection which 
is published in the September number of the North American Re- 
view. The Rev. Dr. C. H. Eaton gives his ideas about the proper 
way to spend Sunday. Many amusing anecdotes of Mr. Spurgeon 
and the late Archbishop of York are contributed by the Hon. C. 
K. Tuckerman. The Hon. Frederick Douglass, late minister to 
Haiti, contributes an article on the inner history of the negotia- 
tions for the session to the United States of the Mole St. Nicolas. 


President Seth Low, of Columbia college, and ex-mayor of 
preys has a paper in the September Century on ‘*The,Govern- 
ment of Cities in the United States,” in which he considers what 
a city government ought to undertake to do, and what form of 
organization is best for the purpose. A reply to the article en- 
titled “* Cold Cheer at Cam orton,” approved by a committee 
of the G. A. R., anda rejoinder by the author of the original 
paper,appears in this number. A noticeable contribution is that on 
“ The ae of Mechanical ~~ by Professor 8. P. Lang- 
ley, secretary of the Smithsonian institution. The second article 
on the subject of aerial anaes. by Hiram 8. Maxim, the in- 
ventor of the famous gun that bears his name will appear in the 
October number. 

The September Harper’s will attract unusual attention on ac- 
count of the number and excellence of its illustrated articles. 
Among these is Edwin A. Abbey’s illustrations of Shakespeare's 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” Montgomery Schuyler’s * Glimpses 
of Western Architecture” are continued. “Chinese Secret So- 
cities’ forms the subject of a novel paper by Frederick Boyle. 
Elizabeth Stoddard contributes a short story of country life en- 
titled ** A Wheat-field Idy].”’ Mr. de Blowitz has a striking article 
on “ Germany, France, and general European Politics.” W. D. 
Howells’ remarkable story, “ An Imperative Duty,” increases in 
interest with each succeeding instalment. 

W D. McCrackan, who has made a special study of the history 
and constitution of Switzerland, has a very timely article in the 
New Ex M me for August on the “ Rise of the Swiss Con- 
federation.” In view of the recent dedication of the Beninngton 
monument, at which the president, the governorsof the New 
England states. and the Hon. Edward J. Phelps, ex-minister to 
England, besides many other distinguished men were present, the 
article on “ Bennington and Its Battle,” by Edwin A. Start, is es- 
pecially interesting. The article is profusely illustrated. 

All teachers will be interested in the Atlantic Monthly tor 
August as it contains mf articles of great vaiue. Chief among 
these may be mention John C. Ropes’ critical paper on 
** General Sherman.” 

The summer school of Ethics and Sociology at Plymouth, 
Mass., the first session of which has just been held, is described ir 
a brief illustrated article in the of Reviews for September. 
The article is Jlustrated with portraits of Professor Felix Adler, 
of New York, Professor Toy, of Harvard, and Professor Henry C. 
Adams, of Ann Arbor. This month’s issue equals any preceding 
one in the number and interest of contemporary - its. The 
* Progress of the World,” the opening editoria! department, is 
thorough and broad in its treatment of the movement of the 
world’s masteny Sor the preceding month, and is, as usual, finely 
illustrated portraits and sketches, 
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WASHINGTON 
Normal Kindergarten institute, | 
For the Training of Teachers, 


$100.00. Tuition for 8 month’s course of Instruc- 
tion with Model and Charity Kindergartens for obser- 
vation and practice. For particulars apply to 


MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
author of “ National Kindergarten Manual,” 
and Plays,” and other works. 


HOUTEN'S’ 
Cocoa: 






“ Songs 








; “Best & Goes Farthest.” 1017 10th Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
‘* Cap'en Cuttle . : 
{ iors a good thing NEw York Crry, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
. ’ 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University of the City of New York. 
Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 


LZ tell ye; and when 
fe hails a better 
< Drink than VAN 
? AOuTEN’s Cocoa 
' He'll make a note 
¢ On it.” 
CAP’EN CUTTLE. | 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 

flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 

bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 

ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’Ss and take ¢ 
no substitute. war it not obtainable enclose 
Qectse. to either VAN Houren_ & Zoon, 106 
» Reade Street, New York, or45 Wabash Ave., 


Chancellor. 


Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 
agogy. Excellent facilities for the study of meth- 
ods and systems. Students can help themselves 
by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P. M. and Satur- 
a Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 

-y ~~ Master of Pedagogy, (Pd.M.) and Doctor 
dagogy,(Pd.D.) Term from Oct. to May. 

“C irculars and information sent on application. 

JEROME ALLEN, PH.D., Dean. 

The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limi- 

ted number by correspondence. 


THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 
na “Schau unntneaneanes . 
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is used and 


‘ 
: 
r 
: 
‘ 
r 
r 
r 
‘ . 
$ approved in Indiana Schools, from Main to Cal. 
: 

‘ 


7 
oa cape wi bo mailed ie 2 ints : Che ‘Sewing Primer” has become a standard 
ublicat repared only by the inventors text . Se Pal ars. 
Jan HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. ext book. Send for circulars 
Miss L. J. KiRKRWwWoon,D, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


a3. 


: 125 St. Charles Place, NEW YORK. 
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» BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 


For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


giving an advanced course in conversation, composi 
fion and literature, 1 vol., $1.50. 

: One single copy for examination, 75 cents, with privi 
cular Saws, etc. | lege of returning by paying postage. Send also for free 
Specially adap- | sample copy Le Pramas is. French monthly, an 
ted for use in | N- | invaluable help to Students of French 


DUSTRIAL and Berlitz & Co., Pub., West Madison Square, 
ADERS will confer a favor by men- 


MANUAL LRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
R* 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 











stitutions. ‘alogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W.jJF. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
1l Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILL. 





PACKARD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Commercial Arithmetic. 

(Complete edition.) 360 pages, octavo. Generally accepted by 
commercial teachers as the standard book on this subject. 
Used in the leading business schools of the United States and 
Canada. Retail price, $1.50. Liberal discounts to schools. 





Commercial Arithmetic. 
i2mo. Containing the essential part 
Retail price, $1.00. With proper dis- 


(School edition.) 300 pages, 
of the complete book. 
count to schools. 


3. Packard’s New Manual of Bookkeeping 
and Correspondence. 

160 pages, octavo. A logical, simple and complete treatise on 

Bookkeeping, arranged for use in Business Colleges, and a 


most acceptable text-book. KRetail price, $1.00. With proper 
discounts. 


Any one of these Books sent to teachers for examination at one- 
half retail price. 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher, 
101 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN sms: 








J. W 
SCHEKMERHORN & CO., 


East 4TH STREET 
New York, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





Teachers Co-Opzrative AssoclATion, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


BES Teachers for best positions. I have the 
positions, you furnish the teachers, 
Miss M. E DONOVAN, 


SUPPLIES. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


WE, l4th Street, N. Y, City. 





* TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


M. V. BivGoop, Manayer, 





THE CREAT SOUTH- WEST. 


TEACHERS :—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work i Super 

from $900 to $2,400 per yeas, iy ny from $50 per month, to $166 | per “month. Intermediate from $4 so 
$% per month. Primary from $35 Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. 
Mex., and Colorado. Register at A-4 "t you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
F. S. FLUKE, Manager. Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN. | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring ‘St. Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portiand,Ore. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ic" D. BURBANK, a recent duate of Dartmouth, 
posi ur. at Evanston, at $1100. I wish to take this opportunity 
to Shenk you 3z the gentlemanly and business-like manner in which you have treated me. 


Whatever influence I may have will be used in your favor.” 24 State Street, 
Registration Free. | W. A. CHOATE & Co., Props. H. P. Frencu, Mgr. ALBANY, N. Y. 


ARE YOU LOCATED? 
If not, let us hear from you at once. At this season of the year we receive many sclegrame and 
letters asking us to recommend teachers for vacancies that must be filled on SHORT NOTICE, 
Within the past few months we have filled positions in almost every state and territory. "Shes 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL, 
AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to yom Lm gy b= aod families, su- 
Perior Professors, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses forevery ile. of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 


rintend 








neies range 








eed pasitions for good teachers with good records 








Prompt—Eficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
-- all departments. Employers served without 


| “NO FEE for Registration. 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, | 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. | 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 

the a ie of September. teachers have al- 

ey, registered but more are required to enable 

ncy to eee . A right teacber in the 

right lens tre of business near centre of 

~ of oe v. 8S. Now is the time to regis- 
ter for Fall schools. Address for information, 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, Room C. 
ALACE HoreL Bumpinec, CINCLNNATI, O, | 15° Filth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 


Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th &t., New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF - RELIABLE 
American and Foreign ea for U Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for La aay = Col- 
— Families, and Ch Circulars 
ice schools carefully pS to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 














| ESTABLISHED IN 
1880. 





| Box 1989, 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


[hese schools are for residents of the State who 
| intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 
&2” Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to soe in the Geese of the State. 
| The Fa begins the frst Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 


APPOINTMENT. —A person desimng to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b 
him to the school to which the appointment 
made. 

ADMISSION. 74 person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good mora! charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the schoo! entered in Arith- 
meticand Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 2) weeks, also 
= Geography, . Writing and Spelling 

ut 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of @ Cates 
School, a State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd 
Commissioner's Certificate obtainec in the —" 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

oe There are no expenses for tuition 

e use Of text-books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 2 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the severa! schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


NEW YORK CITY, 





SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS sii'ts susisacesassae 


$50) to S80; Art and Music 
combined; Mathematics and 

French, lady, $250-8300 and board ; 

geraphy-Ty 


Elocution, Steno 

Pe. -writing and Book-keeping, lady, $8 or 

over with board ; Art, German, French ; Book keeping, 

Penmanship and Drawing, $75 per mo. ; Elocution, 

Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, €2400), etc, 

oe. GENERAL WANTS—It is probable that by the 

me this reaches the reader we shall have nearly 

1000 vacancies On our books. The rush is far above 

that of any former year, and includes every grade 
of work. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn’a Educational Bureau. 
205 N. 7th St. (HM) Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHER 


Tare 


WAR BAEWER. 
\a N® 70. OEARBORN ST. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
PERHAPS 
You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 


Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. | 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, E 
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100 Bible House, NEW YORK, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. Bamele Geen s Osecre, Pub. 
Established 1855, Qortiand ee ale aid James H. Hoose, Pu. .D. 
$ East 14TH Street, N. Y. Geneseo. Jno, M. Maun, A.M. 
SET Benes ceccnkes Frank &, CAPEN, PH.D. 
) abel sale wy M. eh 
, BE: coscce ccoses $. A. Suenpon, Pxa.D. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY Plattsburg .......... Fox Houpenx, LL.B. 
10 Globe Build i Dnstenscocacte Taos. B. STOWELL, PA8.D. 


ies sone St. 
uuncpaiuee BOSTON, : 


Good places for 
application. 


ST. PAUL, Mi Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
to school offi classes, hereafter organized, and bringing & sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
rincipal of the school where | work was per- 
ormed, be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica 
ys ‘History and Civil Govern- 








cnigrize, cr change of  lesation, 





MH M. HARRINCTON,. Prop'r, No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





addres “Feachers Association, 70! 


Chicago. 2 Brewer, Manager. | 
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A Fair Trial 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will convince any reasow- 
able person that it does p great dicinal 
merit. We do not claim that every bottle wil! 
accomplish a miracle, but we do know that nearly 
every bottle, taken according to directions, does 
produce positive bencfit. Its peculiar curative 
power is shown by many remarkable cures. It 
purifies the blood, cures scrofula, salt rheum, all 
humors, dyspepsia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison, 
gave me a noble appetite, overcame headache and 
dizziness.” L. Nason, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St. WEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 


EUROPEAW PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
echool officers can obtain pleasant rooms tor 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous ot a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
iishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor’s Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 















Pears’ Soa 


(Scented and ,woap 
SECURES A 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 


LADIES! 

















Use Only 
BROWN’S ) °* your 
FRENCH ; |; 
DRESSINC ) Shoes. 
Sold by all Dealers, 
THE 


ITEACHERS’ PROFESSION, 


50 Cents a Year. October to June 
The new Monthly for teachers who are desir- 
ous of advancing in their prosession. 


$1.65 a year with your INSTITUTE, 
$2.75 a year with your JOURNAL, 
5 or more subscriptions, 40 cents. each. 


THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION will be a wonderful help 
to the teacher who wishes to advance. It will be 
directed to four | maak The Diploma grade—those 
who want state diplomas. 2. The First grade—those 
who aim to hold a certificate for five years. 3. The 
Second grade- -a certificate fortwo years. 4. The Third 
grade—the lowest. But mark well—it aims to aid them 
pedagogically; that is, to instruct in the science, his- 
tory, methodology, and civics of education. Send for 
a copy, you who wish to go forward. This paper has 
been doubled in size. It covers an entirely diferent 
field from any educational paper. Let us hear what 
you think about it. We aim at making teaching a pro 
fesston. Are you with us? This paper will be a sub. 
stantial aid to that grand end. The price is so low that 
no teacher has an excuse for not subscribing. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


. STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one tigure design 
37x22 inches, with compiete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
tf you mention this paper. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
NEW YORK AND CH)CAGO, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk. 


Genuine education does not of necessity 
mean hard work. Much of the instruction 
intended for the young may be at the same 
time unalloyed pleasure if properly pre- 
sented. This is the aim of the numerous 
games, toys, and devices published by 
Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield, Mass. 
Not one of their numerous publications but 
combines enjoyment and instruction in the 
best fashion. Among the games and 
puzzles issued by this company is ‘ Ker- 
ion,” invented by Rev. Dr. Thomas HiH, 
ex-president of Harvard college, the games 
of ** sop,” **‘ Woodgardening,” ‘‘ Mind- 
reading,” ‘‘A Trip to Washington,” 
‘**Parlor Base-ball,” and others in a yet 
lighter vein ; besides ‘‘ Commercial Cities,” 
a new and pleasing game of geographical 
localities, the gume of ‘‘ Tall Structures,” 
and the old reliable ‘ Authors” and 
** Checkered Game of Life.” Their toys, 
sectional pictures and blocks include the 
‘**Historiscope,” an elegant panorama, 
‘The Menayeri and Squarium,” the ‘‘ Ship 
Puzzle,” the ‘‘Smashed Up Locomotive,” 
and ‘ American Fire Department.” 





Last Saturday was a busy day at the 
Ontario & Western depot, Weehawken, 
by actual count the number of sumnier 
boarders embarking on that line for Sul- 
livan county was fifteen hundred and two; 
the heaviest train being the half holiday 
mountain express leaving at 2.00 P.M. 
which carried six hundred passengers, oc- 
cupying thirteen coaches, drawn by a 
powerful engine constructed specially 
to haul the heavily loaded trains up grade 
to the mountains. Liberty, eighteen hun- 
dred feet above tide water, is only 119 
miles from New York. The Walnut 
mountain at this point towers up seven 
hundred feet higher, near the summit is 
the Mountain House, twenty-four hundred 
feet high and only four hours from the 
city. In this country rain does not lie in 
pools, but starts on its long journey to the 
ocean on reaching the ground, and the 
roads are dry in ten minutes after a heavy 
shower. This shows perfect drainage ; 
and when combined with pure spring 
water, and dry mountain air, make Sulli- 
van county pre-eminent as a healthful 
summer resort. 


The Royal Pencil Sharpener is a perfect 
marvel of simplicity, durability, and clean- 
liness! It points all kinds and sizes of 
pencils perfectly ! All you have to do is to 
push your pencil down through the brass 
tube, turn the wheel around briskly a few 
times, and—*‘ we do the rest.” When the 
pencil is properly sharpened it will not 
touch the file any more. If you don’t like 
the machine after you get it just send it 
right back to B. N. Black, the manufac- 
turer, 227 Godwin street, Paterson, N. J., 
and he wants a good agent in every city 
in the United States. 


A success from the first and still gain- 
ing in popularity is the Normal music 
course by John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt. 
Nothing is able to stop its onward march! 
The test of experience and critical obser- 
vation in the schools has won for it the 
confidence of ali. The most progressive 
musicians and educators, the country 
over, have laid aside their doubts, if they 
ever had any, and now heartily indorse it. 
The Normal music course completely pro- 
vides for the needs of a full and exhaus- 
tive course in vocal music, At the same 
time a logical, sensible, satisfactory. and 
inexpensive brief course can be selected. 
Schools desiring a thorough and genuinely 
padagogical system of music instruction 
should Address the publishers of this 
course, Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., 31 
East 17th street, New York. 


To be cool and comfortable during this 
trying season, you must keep your skip in 
good condition. Prickly heat, chafing, 
dandruff and odors from perspiration, find 
speedy relief in the use of Packer’s tar 
soap. Itis a luxury for shampooing. It 
soothes while it cleanses, It is just the 
thing for baby’s bath and for your own. 


Have you a school? What is your 
favorite agency? For prompt, efficient, 
business-like treatment, let us commend 
to your notice the American School Bureau 
managed ty Mr. P. V. Huyssoon, A. M., at 
2 W. i4th St., New York, Ho keeps a 
record of the best teachers in all depart- 
ments and -~ no fee for registration, 

issicx, only. - 





August 29, 1891. 


Tre Royal Pencil Sharpener 


A perfect marvel of simplicity, durability and cleanliness! 
lt points all kinds and sizes of pencils nerfectly ! All you have 
to dois to push your pencil down through the brass tube, turn the 
wheel around briskly a few times, and—‘‘ we do the rest.” 
When the pencil is properly sharpened it will not touch the file 
any more, 

This machine consists of a round flat file, nearly three inches 
in diameter, screwed fast to a cast-iron plate, both of which re- 
volve on a bolt that is firmly screwed to the bottom of the box. 
All the dust falls into the dust box. Jf you don’t like the 
machine after you get it, just send it right back to us and we 
will send your money back to you thesame hour that we receive 
the machine. Wemean to satisfy you or not take your money. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR. By mail, 20 cents in 
stamps extra, for postage. 


B. N. BLACK, Sole Manufacturer, 
227 Godwin Street, PATERSON, N. |J. 
AGENTS! AGENTS! sfe ys crccts nent or gon We 


want a good agent in every city in the United States. Write immediately for our 
liberal terms. 


BR BRADLEY'S 
BUSINESS FORMS. 


The set includes Receipts, Note, Checks, ~- 
Drafts, Certificate of Deposit Itemized Bill of , : 
Goods, Monthly Statement, Telegrams, Stock Certificate, Coupon Bond and Business 
Letter, All of these forms are beautifully engraved and lithographed on superior 
paper. and bear the endorsements which appear on business paper that has actually 
passed through the banks and been returned to the makers. They are just what you 
want for Grammar and High School work. The set is attractively put up in an en- 
velope and sells for 50 cents, postage, 4 cents. Full catalogue of educational 
material, 80 pages, free to all correspondents mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL BOOKS SOUCHT. 


1 solicit consignments of Schoo! and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
Prowpt and liberal settlements have made this house the Popular medium among teachers every- 
where through which to affect clearances of supertious School Books. My facilities for handling 
these books are unequaled. Any Publisher or Banker can give you wnformation as to my financial 
responsibility. 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 


AT LAST a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been pro- 

duced, suitable to the demands of home, library, 
school-room or office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn 
table principle overcomes all objections. No sticking; no 
squeaking ; no leaning. Ten styles, embracing all sizes 
and prices, from $10.10 up. [lustrated catalogues free. 
Quote N. Y, ScHOOL JOURNAL. Ad 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., ” 
S14 Brordway. NEW YORK, 























or MUSK EGON, MICH, 





a 


QU CAN GET AL NEW 


PIANO, sioo. 


We can prove this to you if 
you will write to us for our 
new PIANO CATALOGUE. 


The - fixest in existence. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


We send it free to any address. 
It fully explains our plan of 


a EASY PAYMENTS. 
Cage oan ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
’ 

7 


and Reliable. New Jersey. 


Mention th's Paper. 














FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER.18 


Gl WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. al 


If any boy or girlunder 18 years of age wants a strictly first-class safety bicycle t! n 
. / Obtain it free, without one cent of money. We shall give away, on very easy c 
AN Yr 1000 or more. The wheelsare 25 nehes, with crescent steel rims and molded ru 
P-~S97——4 and run on hardened stee! cone bearings, adjustable to wear} geared to 46inch 
lable cranks; four to five inches throw; frame Baely enameled, with nickel trimmings. 


Hi ; ench and oiler. 
Zi market for $45.00 Dore’and girls’ st 
once to 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 


Catalogue for 1890-91 csicess crs vert peaks ren 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOCG & CO., NEW YORK & CHICACO. _ 











Is now ready. 121 page classified 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning Tae ScHOOL JOURNAL when Com: 





Doctors Fobaw! Take BEECHAMS, PILLS, 


‘\Y municating with advertisers, 
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Vol. XLIIL., No. 7. 
Nunder one. 


THREE LIYE tencer'nee 


can do much to aid mg soathave. 


REASONS WHY. 


LOCATION! New York, N. Y. 
icago, Ills. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FACILITIES. Obviously the best. 


MANAGEMENT. Under personal 
supervison of the 
managers—experienced teachers and busi- 
ness men. 


ACQUAINTANCE. Reaches every 
county in the 














U. S. 

EXPERIENCE. Seventeen years 
pu blishing for teach- 
Three years placing teachers in posi- 





ers. 
tions. 
METHOD. No wholesale notifications. 
—— No “lists of vacancies” 
but actual personal work for each mem- 
ber. 





Address with stamp. 


New York Educational Bureau, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORE. 
CHICAGO, (Ill.,) BEANCH: 
C.M. STEVENS, 185 Wabash Avenue. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., BRANCH: 
W. F. BLISS, 354 S Spring Street. 


“UNIQUE” 
cil * Sha arpene 


Pen 

€ The only reliable, ees pencil 
sharpener ata reasonable price. Thousands 

used in schools. Invented by a school principal. 

Light, simple, small. Sharpens Jead or slate pen- 

cils. Send for descmptive circulars and testi- 

monials. Price, $1.50; by mail, 10 cents extra. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO , New York & Chicago. 
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VERY(T,, a, 
ews by 


= A (utige, 


VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humilating, 

tching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply. 
or blotchy, wi "joss of hair “from pimples to the 
most distressing eczemas, and every humorof the 
blood, whether simple, scrofuious, or hereditary, 
is speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
by the CoTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of Cut- 
ouRA the great Skin Cure, Curtcura Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cuss- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicans and all other remedies fail. This 
is stro , but true. Thousands of 
wrateful testimo: from infancy to age attest 
- fh, wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 

cacy. 

Sold ev erywhere. Price, CuTICURA, Wc.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared nyt Potter 4 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 


Co ~~ les, bluckheads, chapped and “ i> 
n prevented by CUTIOURA SOA 








Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 


Bou Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 





A kin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, port 












. 3 . — Moth-Patch 
2 onze and 
ms o8 © Skin diseases, 
& Sey o= and every blem- 
= Bey 35 Z@ish on beauty; 
= i ° mand defies detec. 
22etos @ tion. On its vir- 
&, Sze tues it has stood 

m°* c the test of # 


years—no other 
as—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of similar 
name. 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, sald toa 
lady of the haut 
. ton (a patient): 
‘As 8 you ladies wil use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous bair without 
FERD. to the skin. 
RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
ists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


For sale by all 7 
throughout the U. ‘anada and Europe. 
Also found in x % City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
¢@ Beware of Base imitations. $1.00) Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES 

The largest establishment in the world tor the 
treatment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moies, 
warts, superfluous hair, birthmarks, cancer. 
hare-lip, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barber's itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, 
facial development, etc. Consultation free 
*t office or by letter. 128 page book on 
Dermatology and Beauty sent (sealed) for 10c, 

OHN H. WOOD 


Dermatological Institute, 





1256 w! 42d &t., N. Y. City. 


WOODBURY FACIAL SOAP— 
FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COM. 
PLEXION. The result or 20 yous experience 
as a Dermatologist. Unequalled as a remedy 
for Eezema, Scald Head. Itching of the Scalp, 
Dandruff, Red, Rough or Oily Skin, Discolora- 
tions, Pimples, Flesh Worms, Blackheads, 
Perspiration Odors, Ugly Complexion, etc 
Indispensable asa toilet article, and sure pre- 
ventive of al! skin and scalp diseases. 


At Druggists, or by mail. Price 50c. 








=) SOVININE 





CONSUMPTION, (80900 te senor 


“It is by the aid of the ¢ aid of the Mecutun organs alone 


that Consumption can be cured. Leave the 


lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and 


bowels,” 


which will receive BOVININE and return with interest in new blood 


and tissue the care bestowed upon them. _BOVWIMINE is the vital principles of 
Beef concentrated, a highly condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, 
and is indispensable in CONSUMPTION, Pneumonia or Bronchitis, and all 


wasting diseases. Will sustain life for weeks by injection. 


Causes feeble infants 


and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. BOWINIWNE is the only raw food that 
will not spoil, and is retained by the most irritable stomach ; is daily saving life in 
cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Bright's Disease, &c. 

BOVININE is sold by all Druggists. 









Ru TTIa LADIE 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
If enjoy tf Delici T oat 
Tea GF mall oe Seals of $2 and this . " V4 T+: 

orders and upwards. The ot extrneré 


pounds of trash. Thirty 


i T os = mn, Gun 
ae Gerais ar 


CET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


one qugens. Ibs. Fine 


nae bree 


ever Sb aud the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and lee emes 
Sah orders to ~~ our excellent New C 
any and Amoy, Colong, ( u, English Breukf 


ieptiesion the oling Benet ‘Goode Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA CO,, P. 0, Box 389. 34 & 89 Vesey SL,IL, 


lf you are ater’ to eeut. Kansas 
Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska, Louisiana, 
Colorado, Utah, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Mexico, New Mexico or 
Arizona, and will send me a postal card 
or letter stating where you are going, 
when you are going, where you will start 
from, how many there ate in your party. 
what freight and baggage vou have, | 
will write you or send a representative to 
your house and furnish you with the full- 
eat information regarding routes, lowest 
rates of all classes, besides maps, descrip- 
tive and illustrated land pamphlets, resort 
books, hot spring guides, etc. Cheap 
farming lands in Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas and Texas. W. E. Hoyt. general east- 
ern passenger agent, 391 Broadway, New 
York city, Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron-Mountain Route. 





THE attention of teachers and school- 
boards is invited to the growing pop ular- 
ity of the University Publshing Com- 
pany’s educational text-books. Their list 
includes Holmes’ *‘Davis” and Lippincott's 
readers, Maury’s geographies, Venable’s 
mathematics, the Clarendon dictionary, | 
Gildersleeve’s Latin books, Knoflach’s Ger- | 
man simplified, and others equally weil | 
known. Correspondence is invited from | 
teachers and school officers, conce rning | 
favorable terms for introduction and sup- | 
ply. Address University Publishing Co., 
66 Duane Street, New York. 


During the Teething Period, 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyrvuP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 

CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and ts the 
best remedy for DIARRH(EA. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mr« 
Winslow's Seothing Syrup,” and take no other kind 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

AmonG the books that are earning a 
high reputation among teachers are Pack- | 
ard’s Commercial Arithmetics. They are | 
accepted by commercial teachers as stand- 
ard works on this subject, and are used in 
leading business schools of the United 
States and Canada. Packard's New 
Manual of Bookkeeping and Correspond- | 
euce is ulso highly spuken of. It isa logic- 
al, simple and complete treatise on book 
keeping, arranged for use in business col- 
leges. Address Mr. S. 8S. Packard, 101 
East 23d Street, New York. 








Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! Railway | 





Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains, with Westinghouse Air | 
Signals, between Chicago, St. Paul and | 
Minneapolis, daily. 


tween Chicago, St. Paul and Minnea- 
polis. 

Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- | 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, Ooun- 
cil Bluffs and Omaha, daily. 


Through Vestibuled Sleeping Cars, daily, 
between Chicago, Butte, Tacoma, Seattle | 
and Portland, Ore. 

| 


Solid Trains between Chicago and prin- 
cipal points in Northern Wisconsin and 
the Peninsular of Michigan. 


Daily Trains between St Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City via the Hedric J 
Route 


Through Slee nonins Cars, daily, 
Paul and Minneapolis. 


The finest Dining Cars in the World. 


The best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading 
Lamps in Berths. 


6,100 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, 


Through Parlor Cars on day trains be- | 
| 


between St. 


Northern Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, | 
Missouri, South Dakota and Norh| 
Dakota. 


Everything First-Class. 


First-Class People patronize First-Class | 
Lines. 


Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets 

over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 

Paul Railway. | 
IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save | 
Express and Hire, and stop at the Grand 


Un Hotel, opposte Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsom Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day European plan. Elevators and 


Modern ¢ Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated reilroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


PISO'S 


CURE FOR 











‘Teachers’ 


A Bad Cold 


If not speedily relieved, may lead to serious 
issues. Where there is difficulty of breath- 
ing, expectoration, or soreness of the throat 
and bronchial tubes, with a constantly irri- 
tating cough, the very best remedy is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It removes the phlegm, 
soothes irritation, stops coughing, and in- 


duces repose. AS an emergency medicine 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral should be in every 
household, 

“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 7 use no other 
preparation.””—Annie 8S. Butler, 109 Pond st., 
Providence, R. I 

“I suffered severely from bronchitis; 
but was 


CURED BY 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It saved my life.” 
—Geo. B. Hunter, Goose River, N. 8 
“About a year ago I took the worst cold 
that ever a man had, followed by a terrible 
cough. The best medical aid was of ne 


avail. At last I began to spit blood, when 


it was supposed to be all over with me 
Every remedy failed, till a neighbor recon 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 1 toot 
half a teaspoonful of this medicine, three 
times a day, regularly, and very soon 
began to improve. My cough left me, my 
sleep was undisturbed, my app lite 1 
turned, my emaciated limbs gained flesh and 
strength and, to-day, thanks to the 1 

I am a well man.” —H. A. Bean, 2s Wi nter 


st., Lawrence, Mass. 


Ayer's Cherry ne 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Cont : rch 
Schools, Fire Alaris . Fas us, etc. Fl 


WARRANTED, Catalognesnt Pree. 
UP! OPA 
Y, N.Y. BELLS 
ete., a0 
ced Peaie Fe For more than half a centa.y 
noted for superiority eve: a.) sacra 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BALTIMORE 
pes for Ghapcie Eehocin 8 bo BELLS 


AND RELLA, 
PS and tonne free « 


» thie nane= 











More hine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2. days. No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,.One. 





OPIU 
CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 





Work Moderate Charves. Plastic filling for 
broken down ard sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHooL JOURNAL. 


Professiona! 
Library Series. 


Prepared expressly for Reading Circles and 
Teachers who are studying the Teachers’ 
Profession course of Study. 

Outline History of Education, 

Outline Principles of Education. 
By J. A. RXINHART. 


Limp cloth. 77 pp. each. 


| On Self Culture, 


By JOHN SCART BLACKIE 
Price 25 cents each: 
mail, 3 cents extra, 


Pestatozzi ; His work and principles. 


By A. M. KELIOGG. Manilla cover. 38 pp 
15 cents postpaid; 13 cents net. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO,, New York & Chic*go. 


4CHERS? BOOKS. 
EAC. ae RICES 
Bement 128 paw Also catalog ve 
descriptive cata { 1100 Best books 


Lim} 
to teacher 


cloth. 64 pp. 
W cents; by 





logue {ree if you for School —_— 
mcntion this pafer. ries 


Largest stock ; largest 
discounts ; promptness. 
E. L. KELLOGG @& 4 0., Educational Pubs. 


25 Cumrron Pr., N.Y¥.,385 Wapasm Ay., 


heavy dis 


count. Buy of us 


Curcaco, | 
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SUCCESSFUL ann POPULAR BOOKS 


Southworth & Goddard’s Grammars. 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics. 

Brand’s Physiologies. 

Gilbert’s Spellers. + , 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 
The Students’ Series_of Latin Classics. 
Steele’s Economics, Psychology, Ethics. 


Catalogue for 1891 sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Before planning next year’s work, send for 


SCRIBNER’S 
F.DUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 


Naming your Specialties. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 


743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 











A European Estimate of The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing 


Dr. Arnold Dodel of the University of Zurich in a critical ey of instruction in Drawing in 
the elementary schools of Europe aud America, says of the Prang Course:—(Paedayogium, Leipzig, 


1, 1889). 

“The United States may congratulate themselves upon having created and put in practice in 
their schools a work of such importance. This is a SS ical achevement. A branch of 
culture heretofore neglected has, at a stroke, been firmly lished in the line of naturai, methodi- 
cal progress, and must, therefore, prove one of the most powerful levers known in the history of 
educational methods. If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corres- 
ponding methods provided for teaching drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi- 
ority cannot escape us, It is, in fact, a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has 


been done in this direction in Europe. 

Circulars describing the text-books and models provided for carrying out the work of 
PEANGS Euomtin COURSE IN FORM STUBY ANB BEAWING- 
PRANG'S COMPLETE COURSE IN FORM s ¥ AND DRA NG, 

will be sent on application to 
THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Jan. 9, 1889, the Board of School Directors of the Ciry or St. Louis authorized 
Single Entry Book-Keeping, with Meservey's as the Text-book, to be taught as an experi- 
ment in four District Schools, to be designated by the Superintendent. After a trial of two 
years, and on a very favorable report from the Masters of these schools, the Committee on 
Course of Study unanimously recommended the adoption of MESERVEY’s SINGLE ENTRY 
Book-KEEPING AND BLANKS in all the Grammar Schools of the city. The recommendation 
was adopted May 12, 1891, by a vote of 13 to I, 


The Sub-Committee on Books of the Crry oF PHILADELPHIA, in their report preceding 
the adoption of Meservey's Book-Keeping in that city, say: ‘‘ Meservey’s Book-Keeping 
and Blanks seem better adapted for teaching Book-Keeping in Schools, than any with 
which your Committee is acquainted.” F 


June 3, 1890, Meservey’s Book-Keeping adopted for use in the Schools of the Ciry or 
BrRookLyn, N, Y. 


Correspondence solicited, 


Tuomrson, Brown & Co., Pubs., Boston. 
(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, ** PUBLISHEES OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


*“* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned othe: easily and delightfully in one year.” —MILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s ¥_ nebacie, o> to sone, aye ena te ties a 
rk’s Practical and Progressive n Grammar : adap’ e Interlinear Series of Classi 
and to all other systems. Price to Teachers, $1.10, am 





| VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. y JOHN 
The author has 


. BECHTEL. 

been engaged for fifteen years 
sae work + ouanee My of arent in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, hed ex. 
ex ence, and is a practical comm Di rds liable to be 
ment of the whole subdect. It is clear and concise, ceptional facilities for securing words liable to bx 


mispronoun le 
z et comprehensive, and is absolutely free from The 1 book is specially adapted to the wants of 
he entangling technicaiiies that are so frequent- | cjasses in pronunciation in public and private 
ly found in books of this class. schools, ond to the needs of the general student. 


300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC STORIES 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 
370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25, 370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25. 

The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be 
read with pleasure and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and to give a popular 
knowledge of * famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping-stone to the grandest poetical! 
structure of all time. 




















ts for school introduction. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special ind 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 

Author of Potter’s New Elementary Geography. etc. 

This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully popular “NEW ELEMENTARY ”, com. 
pletes the Series. These books are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made practical by actual class 
work, and are invested with a pene oat acharm heretofore unknown ip Geographies. ey are an inspira 
tion to both teacher PX amas. Ss 1% post paid ty receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1.2, 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (54 pp.,) $1.50. ound nenten, stv 


Our complete Catalogue of grand, new publi 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E,ScuppER. With Maps and Lilustrations. 





h a, 








The leading c! of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Division into ods; a — Method; the insertion of To for Review, 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text Maps; Accurate, Clear aad Distinct Maps: Beautifu 


st and 
ior Mechanical Execution; o Low Price. Li 


A prominent teacher says 
school-book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS «& CO., Publishers, 


Tustrations; Su 
the best-equip 


o Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo 
is 


tories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 


t2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of short essays of last- 
ing value on live educational 
subjects, 


No. 1. 
No, 2. J. G, Fitch's * Art of Securing Attention.” 


{ G, Fitch's ‘‘ Art of Questioning.” 
“On in 


rthur Sidgwick's timulus 
School,” 

* No. 4. Charlotte M, Yonge’s ‘ Practical Work 
in School.” 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch's ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 
Teaching.”’ A/soa course of Study for Teach- 
ers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6, J. H. Gladstone's *‘ Object Teaching.’ 

No, 7. Huntington's * Unconscious Tuition,’ 

No, 8. Hughes’ ‘“‘ How to Keep Order.”’ 

No, 9. Quick's ** How to Train the Memory, 

No, 10. Hoffmann’s * Kindergarten Gifts.’ 

No. 11, Butler’s “Argument for Manual Traix- 
ing.” 

No, = Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene,” 

No. 13. McMurry’s “‘ How to Condur< cae Reci- 
tation.” 

No. 14. Carter's ‘Artificial Stupidity in School,” 

No. 15. Kellogg's Pestalozzi. 


[2 These littie books contain from 25 to 60 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful pa; cover. Price 
15 cents ro & to teachers, postpaid, 13 cents. "Entire 
set (cut this out and send with order, only $2.50.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 

tioning ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 








Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 Pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “New Education” in its 
stephens and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and tnpracticnbie fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested in 
the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 Pages. #1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
ee — of the + one how to cultivate its facul- 
» w up in the class-room, and - 
ally adapted to students and teachers. alana 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 Pages. #2.00 
Every school and libr: should have a copy of 


i 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it fnais” 
pensable. 





Special prices for introduction and to teachers Sor 
onamination, Sold by all Boo. " 
eral eotes Vv ksellers, or mailed upon 


The Penn Publishing Company, 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 





HE publishers of ScHoo. JourRNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


BEATTY’ 





GROANS 22 Store, £70 
r 
Dan’l F. Beatty: Washington. Nd 


8 & 2 Astor Puacn. New YorK. 364 WaSHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE,, CHICAh- 
eee 





VACATION SONGS 


FOR SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 


COLLEGE sONGS., 
New edition with many new songs. Paper, 
50c.; cloth gilt, $1.00. 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS, 
Handsome title in colors. 120 pages. Heavy 
Paper, $1.00. 

JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 
An unrivaled collection of “ before de war” 
songs as sung at Hampton and Fisk Univer- 
sities. Paper, 30c. 

MINSTREL SONGS. 


Old-time plantation me.odies in new dress. 
Over 100 wonderfully pathetic songs. Heavy 
paper, $1.0 0 boards, $1.25 :cloth gilt $2.00. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00 cloth, $1.50. 


2 volumes of College Songs arranged with 
brilliant, and effective accompaniments. 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


Send postal card for full catalogue of War, 
University, Students’, rnabee, and Father 
Kemp, and Merry Making Song Books. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN WOODS ” 


A book on Woods, containi act- 
entic 


ualand auth 5 re- 
7 in March 4th e, SCHOOL JouR- 
AL). 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS For MICROSCOPE 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 












R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N Y. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union m. of Indust. 
— 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Longmans’ School Composition. 
By DAVID SALMON. 


310 pages. *8o0 cents. 


“ . . , its direct sensible method is to be praised 
almost without reserve. The notes for teachers at the 


end of the book are excellent in conception and as 
Y. Nation. 


practical instructions.”—N. 


Longmans, Green & Co.,15 8. 16th St., N.Y. 
Bought and sold 


SCHOOL BOOKS one een 


hand—All kinds—Largest stock. Schools, 
dealers, and teachers supplied. Write us. 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 and 77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 














National Dustless Grayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


ong Wi ter, Tait’ & Uaotant ste t National Crayon Co., Philadelpr'a. 





